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Men are aying...aré you buying? 


is YOU’RE inclined to say, “I can’t 
afford any more Bonds,” just take 
another look at the casualty lists. 

At least $100 extra in Bonds —over 
and above your regular buying—is need- 
ed as your part in putting over the 


Le al’ BACK THE ATTACK ! 


Fourth War Loan. At least $100, $200, 
$300, or $500 if you can possibly scrape 
it up. 

Look at those grim lists in today’s 
paper. Buy your Bonds while the names 
are still fresh in your mind. 


WE BOUGHT EXTRA WAR BONDS 
* 





DALLAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 




















2ERO + B-Z5 = 


Tojo’s boys are learning simple 
arithmetic from Uncle Sam’s... 


Typical is this flyer’s report: 


“Newspaper stories of American 
flyers knocking down Jap planes 
by the dozens, while losing only a 
few, are absolutely correct. I re- 
member the gunner of my B-25... 
as soon as the Japs got within range 
of his .50 caliber machine gun, he 
began firing bursts to keep the Jap 
away. He protected our ship very 
well, and when there was a Jap 
pilot with guts enough to come in 
close, the gunner made it so hot 


for him that the guy sheared off: 
This gunner got three Zeros. 


“Another time... our B-25’s and 
fighter escort were jumped by 40 or 
50 Zeros. We got 23 for sure, prob- 
ably 9 more, and lost one plane. 
The ratio of Jap losses to ours is 
really high!” 


That’s just a pilot’s way of saying 
that Zero divided by B-25 equals 
zero—and always will! 


The men and women of North 
American Aviation are delighted to 
have a hand in the education of the 
Sons of Heaven... proud to supply, 








as the lethal advisor in this simple 
problem in American arithmetic, 
the B-25 Billy Mitchell bomber— 
“the old reliable,” our flyers call it. 


North American Aviation planes, 
brilliantly engineered and soundly 
built; have had no small share in 
the outstanding achievements of 
American flyers on every front of 
this global war. 

North American Aviation, Inc., de- 
signers and builders of B-25 Mitchell 
bomber, AT-6 Texan combat trainer 
and the P-51 Mustang fighter (A-36 
Sighter-bomber). Member of the Air- 
craft War Production Council, Inc. 


North American Aviation S26 7% Zace/ 
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Old firms like old friends have demonstrated their worth through years of plenty and lean 


years of hardship. The c 





ns listed on this page have an enviable record and are known 


as “old friends" by thousands of customers and people living in this section. 


Established 


1869 


1869 


187e 
1875 


1873 
1876 
1876 
1876 


1885 


1885 
1890 


1853 
1856 


The Schoellkopf Co. 
75 Years (See Photo No. 2) 
Manufacturers and Wholesale 
Distributors 


Padgitt Bros. Company 
75 Years (See Photo No. 1) 
leather Goods—Wholesale and 
Retail 


Dallas Ry. & Term. Co. 
72 Years (See Photo No. 3) 
Street Railways 


Dallas Trans. & Term. 
Warehouse Company 
69 Years (See Photo No. 4) 
Warehousing, Transportation and 
Distribution 


First Natl. Bank in Dallas 
69 Years (See Photo No. 5) 
Banking 


Trezevant & Cochran 
68 Years (See Photo No. 6) 
Insurance General Agents 


Fakes & Company 
68 Years (See Photo No. 7) 
Furnishing Texas Homes Since 1876 


Ed. C. Smith & Bro. 
Undertaking Company 
68 Years (See Photo No. 8) 
Funeral Directors 


Mosher Steel Co. 
59 Years (See Photo No. 9) 
Structural Reinforcing Steel 
and Machinery Repairs 


J. W. Lindsley & Co. 
55 Years (See Photo No. 10) 
Real Estate, Insurance 


William S. Henson, Inc. 
(Successors to J. M. Colville & Son) 
54 Years (See Photo No. 11) 
Printing and Advertising 


Fleming & Sons, Inc. 
51 Years (See Photo No. 12) 
Manufacturers—Paper and 
Paper Products 


Briggs-Weaver 
Machinery Company 

48 Years (See Photo No. 13) 
Industrial Machinery and Supplies 


Established 


1899 
1900 
1903 
1903 


1903 


1903 


1904 
1908 
1905 


1905 


1911 
19l1e 
1914 


Dallas Plumbing Co., Inc. 
45 Years (See Photo No. 14) 
Plumbers 


John Deere Plow Co. 
44 Years (See Photo No. 15) 
Agricultural Implements 


Dallas National Bank 
41 Years (See Photo No. 16) 
Banking 


Acme Screen Co. 

41 Years (See Photo No. 17) 
Ac-Ka-Me Products, Insect Screens, 
Cabinets, Lockers, Boxes and Vene- 
tian Blinds 


Republic Insurance Co. 
41 Years (See Photo No. 18) 
Writing Fire, Tornado, Allied Lines, 
Automobile and Inland Marine 
Insurance 


First Texas Chemical Mfg. 
Company 

41 Years (See Photo No. 19) 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 


Atlas Metal Works 
40 Years (See Photo No. 20) 
Sheet Metal Manufacturers 


Stewart Title Guar. Co. 
36 Years (See Photo No. 21) 
Abstracts and Title, Insurance 


Hutchinson-Bonner & 
Burleson 

35 Years (See Photo No. 22) 
Certified Public Accountants 


The Southern Supply Co. 
35 Years (See Photo No. 23) 
Wholesale Hardware and Industrial 
Supplies 


Graham-Brown Shoe Co. 
33 Years (See Photo No. 24) 
Manufacturing Wholesalers 


Stewart Office Supply Co. 
32 Years (See Photo No. 25) 
Staticners—Office Outfitters 


Texas Employers Ins. Assn. 
30 Years (See Photo No. 26) 
Workmen's Compensation Insurance 


( Advertisement } 
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Something 
TO LOOK 


FORWARD TO 


At present, Layne-Texas facil- 
ities for developing well water 
systems are concentrated on 
the important job of filling the 
needs of the military and es- 
sential war industries. A large 
number of these systems have 
been put into operation 
throughout Texas in an un- 
believably short time. 


We are exploring new sub- 
terranean areas . . . charting 
new sources of water... de- 
veloping new techniques of 
well drilling and finishing. 
When victory is won, this skill 
and knowledge will be ready 
to provide municipalities and 
industries with the finest pos- 
sible well water system. There 
will be improved design 
pumps... better materials to 
add more life to equipment 
. . . and advanced facilities 
for installing and servicing 
well water systems. 


In the meantime, be glad you 
have a Layne-Texas well 
water system for dependable 
service. 


LAYNE-TEXAS 


COMPANY 


“WORLD'S LARGEST 
WATER DEVELOPERS” 
HOUSTON 
DALLAS 











Your Stake In Post-War Plans 


OW is the time for Dallas to gird its loins and 
prepare to absorb the impact of post-war re- 
construction. How severe will be this shock in Dal- 
las? Well, today Dallas has some 200 prime-con- 
tract war industries, and many additional sub-con- 
tractors, with perhaps a hundred thousand em- 
ployees and monthly payrolls running into mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Some day the last gun will be fired and the last 
warplane will be grounded and, in the absence a 
well-defined and aggressive plan of readjustment, 
the shock will be so severe as to vitally affect every 
business institution in Dallas, from the smallest 
hamburger stand to the largest industry in the city; 
retailers, wholesalers, manufacturers, utilities, 
hotels, restaurants, transportation companies and 
service agencies; enterprises and individuals in 
every phase of our business and professional life. 


What can we do to lessen the severity of this 
terrific payroll contraction? Singly or in small 
groups, we can do nothing, or very little at best. 
The problem is so big that it calls for the united 
efforts of all of us. 


What are we going to do about it? Well, your 
Chamber of Commerce has been working on the 
problem for several months and is well down the 
road in building a program that will cushion the 
shock. Paul Carrington, a past president of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce, and a man who has 
done much to make Dallas the city that it is today, 
is directing the efforts of the Chamber’s Post War 
Planning Committee; and Nathan Adams, the dean 
of all city builders in the Southwest and the peer 
of the foremost industrial and financial leaders of 
the United States, is chairman of the Chamber’s 
New Industries Committee. Under these two out- 
standing chairmen are committeemen who have the 
capacity, the will and the energy to do a great job 
for all of Dallas. 

The committees can and will accomplish a great 


deal in building a bridge from war economy to 
peace economy, and every single business and pro- 
fessional man in Dallas will share in the profits 
and the security which their work will bring about. 
And every business and professional man in Dallas 
will want to support their efforts and cooperate to 
the fullest extent. 

You can cooperate fully only through your mem- 
bership in and your support of the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce. Your Chamber is now, more than 
ever, the most important department of your sales 
promotion program. Now as never before the Cham- 
ber needs a large reserve of funds to do this great 
job; and it needs a membership so expanded as to 
include every single individual and concern who 
has a financial and civic interest in the welfare of 
Dallas, in the future of Dallas commercially, indus- 
trially and culturally. 

Chambers of Commerce in many other cities in 
Texas and adjoining states, as well as throughout 
the country, have set up post-war planning budgets 
as much as two and three times their normal 
budgets. Competition for new industries and new 
enterprises will be keen. The prizes will go to the 
swiftest, the strongest, the ablest . . . to that city that 
“gets there the fustest with the mostest.” 

Renew your Chamber of Commerce membership 
now. Increase the number of memberships you own 
in the Chamber in accordance with the stake you 
have in Dallas today and tomorrow. Get your 
friends and associates to join. Enlist now as a mem- 
ber of the membership committee of your Chamber 
of Commerce and have a more important part in 
keeping Dallas the business metropolis of the 
Southwest. 


Wt Sas Ss hie 


Chairman, Membership Committee 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
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Dallas’ Post-War Vision 
Cited as Example For World 


By Barry Bishop 


$50,000,000 program of public im- 

provements covering every phase of 
municipal activity is the answer Dallas, 
Texas, is preparing during days of war 
for the times of peace that will bring 
many economic problems along with the 
joyful news that the 
fighting is over, over 
there. 

City officials and 
civic leaders of Dal- 
las realize that the 
placement and re- 
habilitation of serv- 
ice men and war 
workers will present 
challenges that can 
only be met by long range planning, 
careful analysis and preparation. So they 
are doing the basic work now. 


When the bands start playing and the 
boys come marching back down Main 
Street, home from the hills of Central 
Europe and the jungles of Guadalcanal, 
it will be too late then for communities to 
begin planning to meet these problems, if 
they expect to do so adequately. 

These men will need to go back to 
work, to earn livings for themselves and 
their families. They will want to forget 
war as quickly as possible and readjust 
themselves to normal living. 

Lack of planning ahead for these days 
will mean stagnation of manpower, the 
return of unemployment and the possible 
creation of economic and social problems 
that will make the depression of the 
1930’s seem like child’s play. 


To avoid this, a progressive adminis- 
tration in Dallas already has its postwar 
program well in the blueprint stage 
through preparation of a Master Plan. 
This work is bringing up to date the first 
plan made in 1910-1911 by the late 
George E. Kessler and revised in 1927 
under the name of the Ulrickson Pro- 
gram. 


BARRY BISHOP 


Dallas is now getting national recog- 
nition for its alertness in planning. It 
could have been different and Dallas 
could have been lagging far behind, be- 
cause with the coming of war the city hall 
watchword here, as in many other cities, 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: This article by Barry 
Bishop, member of the reportorial staff of 
The Dallas Morning News, is based on a 
story he prepared for the Office of War 
Information to be included in a pamphlet 
for distribution abroad covering prepara- 
tions of American cities for the post-war 
period. The information about Dallas was 
requested by the OW! mainly because of 
the great progress this city is making in 
the planning field. 


immediately became that of retrenchment 
in expenditures. One of the first things to 
feel the paring knife was the city plan- 
ning division. Officials prepared to close 
up shop for the duration, save that money 
and put it aside for a rainy day. 

Far-sighted leaders in civic life, how- 
ever, who always have been behind the 
idea of planning a better city here, swung 
into action. They foresaw the great possi- 
bilities for development in the postwar 
period and also the responsibilities that 
everyone will have to shoulder at that 
time. 

An equally far-sighted mayor, J. 
Woodall Rodgers, quickly saw the mis- 
take that was about to be made. He told 
the governing body that planning for the 
postwar period now was a necessity. 
Within a short time the city announced 
such a policy would be followed and the 
best available talent would be obtained to 
guide the work. 

Mayor Rodgers led a delegation of city 
officials on a tour of several cities to lay 
the groundwork for formulating the Dal- 
las program. With this as a basis, officials 
began to survey the planning field. The 
Dallas Morning News presented a series 
of ten articles on planning, reprinted it in 
pamphlet form and gave it wide distribu- 
tion to help the cause. 


Harland Bartholomew and Associates 
of St. Louis were employed to prepare the 
Master Plan with the aid of City Plan En- 
gineer E. A. Wood of Dallas, who is now 
resident engineer for the Master Plan. 
Lending assistance are the City Plan 
Commission and other city officials, and 
a special citizens’ Master Plan Committee 
of 100 members who will maintain inter- 
est in development and execution of the 
program. 

In addition to Mr. Bartholomew, the 
city also has the services of Hare and 
Hare of Kansas City, another outstanding 
firm of planning engineers and landscape 


architects. Hare and Hare, headed by S. 
Herbert Hare, have been consulting engi- 
neers for the Dallas Park Department for 
several years. 

So today, Dallas has the services of two 
national authorities to supervise the plan- 
ning work. Their ideas will be correlated 
and developed to give Dallas the best pos- 
sible plan for the future. The special citi- 
zens’ committee of 100 already has been 
charged with the responsibility of seeing 
that future city administrations carry it 
out. 


The Master Plan and Postwar Program 
for Dallas is to include fifteen prelimi- 
nary reports and will be concluded with 
a comprehensive study early in 1945. 
These preliminary reports are on the fol- 
lowing topics: Character of the city, 
scope of the plan, population studies, 
major street plan, local transit facilities, 
transportation, parks, playgrounds, rec- 
reation and school facilities, land use, 
zoning, housing, public buildings and 
publicly owned lands, the city’s appear- 
ance, administrative policy and practice, 
capital expenditure program and compre- 
hensive city plan. 

Some of these reports already have 
been made, including those on the charac- 
ter of the city, scope of the plan, popula- 
tion studies and forecasts, a preliminary 
study on aviation and a major street plan. 

Mr. Bartholomew laid the basis for the 
Master Plan on the premise that Dallas 
probably will expand from its present 
population of 348,000 (1944 estimated) 
within the city proper and 450,000 (1944. 
estimated) for the metropolitan area to a 
metropolitan population of 667,000 in 
1970. He has estimated that Dallas will 
continue to grow but at a slower pace 
than in the past, in keeping with national 
estimates. 


It is this city of 667,000 that Dallas is 
planning for now. Much of this area is 
now in separate municipalities and in un- 
incorporated areas but some of it will be 
in the parent city by that time. The Mas- 
ter Plan is concerned to a high degree 
with the various municipal facilities that 
must be provided to care for this entire 
area in an adequate manner. 

There are problems of schools, parks, 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Dallas’ Post-War, Opne 


4. Manufacturing 


By William S. Allen 


Research Consultant 


HY IS Dallas destined for tre- 

mendously increased industrial 
development after the war? What are 
the basic factors involved? What trends 
do these factors disclose? Where will 
these trends be visible to the greatest 
degree? Along what lines? To what 
extent will post-war 
plans contribute to 
steady employment, 
adequate payrolls 
and mounting busi- 
ness volume? 


This month I ask- 
ed leading industrial 
realtors and others 
these vital questions 
and many more. 
Then I got down to 
cases and called on makers of batteries 
and beverages, hosiery and hats, pants 
and paints, and so on to learn the 
answers. Of course, it was not possible 
to visit the thousand or more factories in 
the Dallas district for a quick, cross- 
section survey. It was necessary to select 
at random a number of representative 
industries. Space limitations allowed no 





W. S. ALLEN 


more, 


The reporting job seemed at first like 
an attempt to solve a giant jig-saw puz- 
zle. There are reportedly some 187 fac- 
tories in Dallas making capital goods. 
Some 570 make consumer products. The 
remainder are service industries. And 
they are scattered all over the Dallas 
area of about 43 square miles. 


Yet, as I hurriedly toured the vast 
aggregation of varied industrial plants, 
ll Dallas’ past industrial growth, 
and linked it with the present and future 
outlook, the disjointed pieces of the once 
bewildering puzzle blended as a dra- 
matic, clear-cut, integrated picture. It 
revealed in no uncertain measure that 
Dallas is awake to its unprecedented 
opportunities in the days ahead. 


My discussions with B. Hick Majors, 
president of the Texas Real Estate Asso- 
ciation; A. D. Hudson and John M. 


Stemmons, also prominent realtors; with 


Thomas L. Peeler, industrial commis- 
sioner of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad; with Carl C. Weichsel, vice 
president of the Great National Life In- 
surance Company, and with Will C. 
Grant, public relations director of the 
Lone Star Gas Company, confirmed this 
reaction. Next, doubly convincing were 
my interviews with several dozen lead- 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This article by William S. 
Allen, Dallas advertising man and research 
consultant, is the fourth in a series relat- 
ing to post-war opportunities in Dallas. 





ers engaged in different sennaihoidesalins 
fields. 

These men included Alexander H. 
Bailey, president of Higginbotham- 
Bailey-Logan Company; Don C. Bryan, 
president of the Dr. Pepper Company; 
J. O. Davis, president of Vanette Ho- 
siery Mills; Calvin C. McGaugh, presi- 
dent of McGaugh Hosiery Mills; J. M. 
Haggar, president of Haggar Pants Man- 
ufacturing Company; Lester P. Lorch, 
president of Lorch Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Harry Weinberger, president of 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Completion of Central Boulevard 
A Major Project in Chamber of Commerce Program 


By W. M. Holland 
Chairman, Central Boulevard Committee, 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce 

HEN will construction work ac- 
tually start on opening and widen- 
ing Central Boulevard? 

This is a question frequently asked 
members of the Central Boulevard Com- 
mittee of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce. Central Boulevard has the unique 
distinction of having 
been surveyed and 
blue-printed more 
than any similar 
boulevard or avenue 
in America. 

On April 18, 1942, 
four civic organiza- 
tions, including the 
Central Boulevard 
Committee, filed a 
petition at the City 
Hall, urging that actual construction 
work be started on the boulevard. The 
petition, among other things, stated: 

“This boulevard has been thoroughly 
surveyed and blue-printed during the 
past thirty years. 

(a) By George E. Kessler in 1911. 

(b) By the Ulrickson Committee in 
1927. 

(c) By Arneson & Rollins in the Mas- 
ter Highway Plan of 1935. 

(d) By the State Highway Commis- 
sion about five years ago, at an estimated 
cost for surveys and field notes of nearly 
$20,000. 

(e) During the past three years, under 
your direction, voluminous surveys and 
blue-prints have been made by Major 
Wood and by Major Powell. 

“In fact, enough surveys and blue- 
prints have already been made for Cen- 
tral Boulevard to construct a Panama 
Canal.” 

Since the above petition was filed addi- 
tional surveys and blue-prints have been 
made, but at last this improvement has 
now finally passed the surveying and 
blue-printing stage. 

On May 14, 1941, the City of Dallas 
signed, with impressive ceremonies in the 
Hall of State, the contract with the rail- 
road officials for the removal of the tracks 
from Central Boulevard. In consideration 
of $50,000 the railroad agreed to remove 


W. M. HOLLAND 
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its track north of Commerce Street to the 
city limits, and to deed its right-of-way in 
North Dallas to the city, and in consider- 
ation of the city buying a new right-of- 
way for it through South Dallas, about 
one and one-fourth miles in length, and 
constructing railroad tracks thereon, it 
agreed to remove its tracks in South Dal- 
las and to deed its present right-of-way 
through South Dallas to the city. Since 
the contract was executed, the railroad 
and the city have completed the survey 
for the one and one-fourth miles of new 
track, and the city has acquired nearly 
all of the necessary right-of-way. 


On January 26, 1943, the city signed a 
contract with the State Highway Commis- 
sion for opening and widening Central 
Boulevard. This contract provides for a 
thoroughly modern and up-to-date boule- 
vard. When completed Central Boulevard 
will be a credit to Dallas and a public im- 
provement of which all of our citizens 
will be justly proud. The Highway Com- 
mission pays a substantial percentage of 
the cost because of the fact that Central 
Boulevard, when opened and widened, 
will provide a valuable and necessary 
alternate route through Dallas for U. S. 
Highway No. 75, which extends from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. 

In its contract with the railroad com- 
pany the city acquired the company’s 
right-of-way along Central Boulevard for 
a combined distance in North and South 
Dallas of about six miles. All of this right- 
of-way had been abandoned for passen- 
ger traffic and at least that portion north 
of Commerce Street had been practically 
abandoned for freight traffic. The rail- 
road officials took a very progressive atti- 
tude in dealing with the city, and with the 
various committees from our Chamber of 
Commerce. In addition to the railroad 
right-of-way it is necessary for the city to 
acquire considerable right-of-way from 
many individual owners, especially along 
certain sections where the railroad right- 
of-way has insufficient width for the bou- 
levard. The city is now at work securing 
this additional right-of-way. The time 
consumed in acquiring it will determine 
how soon actual construction work can be 
started on Central Boulevard. All agree 
that this additional right-of-way should 
be secured as rapidly as possible in order 


that Central Boulevard may be ready for 
construction work by the time we win the 
war, in order to help provide work for the 
unemployed. 

Looking back over the history of this 
improvement for the past twenty years, 
no one can deny that needless surveys and 
wholly unnecessary delays have been 
made and that the improvement has been 
the victim of procrastination. If Central 
Boulevard had been handled in accord 
with the true “Dallas spirit” it would 
have been completed and in use ten or 
more years ago. All of this, however, is 
past history. 

Now, let’s look to the future. The con- 
tracts with the railroad company and 
with the State Highway Commission have 
been duly executed. They were consum- 
mated by our present able mayor and 
City Council. Shortly after their first in- 
auguration five years ago Mayor Woodall 
Rodgers and the City Council designated 
Central Boulevard as improvement proj- 
ect No. 1. We can count on them putting 
an adequate right-of-way crew to work 
securing the additional necessary right- 
of-way. Assuming that this right-of-way 
will be secured promptly, then we can an- 
swer the question at the beginning of this 
article, viz., When will construction work 
actually start on opening and widening 
Central Boulevard? The answer is as fol- 
lows: Barring procrastination, construc- 
tion work can actually start on opening 
and widening Central Boulevard during 
the calendar year of 1944, 


No article on Central Boulevard should 
end without a tribute to the hard work, 
patience, unfailing good humor and en- 
thusiasm of Mayor Woodall Rodgers. He 
has had the full support of the other mem- 
bers of the City Council. Our committee 
has had splendid cooperation from Guy 
Rollins, director of public works, and 
from E. A. Wood, city planning engineer. 
Harland Bartholomew, at the request of 
the mayor, held a conference with a sub- 
committee consisting of Edward T. 
Moore and the writer. We are indebted to 
Mr. Bartholomew for valuable advice and 
suggestions with reference to providing 
adequate width for that part of Central 
Boulevard which will pass through the 
business district. 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Three Groups Plan For Post-War Dallas 


O chart a definite course for orderly 

exodus from war industry to peace- 
time activity and to bring post-war pros- 
perity and growth to Dallas, three major 
post-war planning committees are now at 
work. 

Newest is the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce Post-war Planning Committee for 
1944, headed by Paul Carrington, which 
will serve largely to correlate the work of 
the other two: The Dallas Committee for 
Economic Development and the Citizens’ 
Committee for the Master Plan for Dal- 
las. 

R. L. Thornton is chairman of the Dal- 
las Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment and Nathan Adams heads the Cit- 
izens’ Committee for the Master Plan for 
Dallas as well as the Master Plan Execu- 
tive Committee. 

With their personnel comprising the 
city’s most capable and courageous lead- 
ers, many of whom have membership on 
more than one, in some instances all 
three, of the groups, the committees are 
in an ideal position to work for mobiliza- 
tion of unified community effort for in- 
telligent planning followed by execution 
of plans for solution of post-war prob- 
lems. 

Because of the position of the Chamber 
of Commerce as a focal point all along 
the line for the entire Dallas community 
in problems of reconversion, reemploy- 
ment and other phases of the return to 
peace-time operations, Mr. Carrington’s 
committee will not only correlate the work 
of the other two groups but will supple- 
ment it by making further recommenda- 





PAUL CARRINGTON 


tions on whatever, post-war matters may 
arise not within the scope of the work 
of the other two committees. 

A valuable team-mate to the Chamber’s 
Post-war Planning Committee is the New 
Industries Committee, which will be head- 
ed in 1944 by Mr. Adams. Personnel of 
these two committees, the first of the 
Chamber’s standing and special commit- 
tees for 1944 to be named, has been an- 
nounced by B. F. McLain, president. 

In addition to Chairman Carrington, 
the Post-war Planning Committee in- 
cludes E. R. Tennant, vice chairman, and 
Charles E. Beard, John W. Carpenter, An- 
drew W. DeShong, Arthur L. Kramer, J. 
Kirby McDonough, Eugene McElvaney, 
Stanley Marcus, Don Marshall, H. L. 
Nichols, C. F. O’Donnell, George F. 
Pierce, DeWitt T. Ray, E. P. Simmons, 
R. D. Suddarth and B. F. Tobin, Jr. 

Besides Chairman Adams, the New In- 
dustries Committee includes R. L. Thorn- 
ton as vice chairman, and A. H. Bailey, 
John W. Carpenter, Fred F. Florence, 
Karl Hoblitzelle, O. H. Koch, D. A. Lit- 
tle, George MacGregor, W. L. Prehn and 
Ernest Tennant. Clyde V. Wallis, man- 
ager of the Chamber’s industrial depart- 
ment, is secretary to both committees. 

Serving with Chairman Adams on the 
Master Plan Executive Committee are 
R. L. Thornton, vice chairman; Alex F. 
Weisberg, secretary; and A. H. Bailey, 
Karl Hoblitzelle, B. F. McLain, Henry 
S. Miller, R. D. Suddarth, Paul Carring- 
ton, Alfred L. Slaughter and Albert G. 
Moss. 


Personnel of the Dallas Committee for 


NATHAN ADAMS 


Economic Development, in addition to 
Chairman Thornton, comprises: Nathan 
Adams, A. H. Bailey, E. H. Blum, T. E. 
Braniff, F. O. Burns, Ben Cabell, Paul 
Carrington, J. O. Davis, Ted Dealey, Joe 
Fleming, Fred F. Florence, Tom Gooch, 
J. M. Haggar, Jake L. Hamon, Karl 
Hoblitzelle, Raleigh Hortenstine, D. A. 
Hulcy, D. A. Little, Lester Lorch, J. Kir- 
by McDonough, B. F. McLain, Dan M. 
Marshall, Clarence R. Miller, John E. 
Mitchell, Jr., Charles A. Moore, Charles 
R. Moore, W. J. Morris, T. J. Mosher, 
Fred Murray, C. F. O’Donnell, J. B. 
O’Hara, J. M. Penland, Jack Pew, George 
Pierce, Lawrence B. Pollock, Walter L. 
Prehn, Mayor J. Woodall Rodgers, Har- 
old F. Schwedes, E. P. Simmons, H. E. 
Spalti, Boude Storey, James R. Temple, 
County Judge Al Templeton, Ernest R. 
Tenant, Ben F. Tobin, Jr., J. P. Travis, 
Henry Willard and Clyde V. Wallis, sec- 
retary. 

Pointing out that, in the opinion of 
the experts, Dallas is due for most favor- 
able development after the war by rea- 
son of its geographic location, war-time 
shift of population, the creation of sur- 
rounding industries and community en- 
terprise, Mr. McLain said that an intelli- 
gent, planned administration of the nat- 
ural advantages now existing will do 
much to lessen the shock of the readjust- 
ment period and reduce to a minimum 
the interlude of conversion. 

“The growth of Dallas will be in direct 
proportion to the leadership shown and 
the community co-operation manifested,” 


he said. 
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Statistics Chart Dallas’ Growth 


These statistics are for Dallas, Highland Park and University Park and do not include such towns as Grand Prairie (site of the North American airplane 


manufacturing 
ant Mound and other Dallas County communities. 


Population 


Greater Dallas (Estimate based on increase in 


Sey SIE) 6s 


Dallas County (Estimate based on pro- 
jection of Greater Dallas’ growth) 500,000 


School Enrollment 














9935 2.2 cc SAT 1940 .. 53,701 
+, emer |e” 1941 .... 53,253 
BOE . 2.05.2 p-<...5cs, 1942 ... Soe 
eae 53,959 1943 . 54,413 
ae: OS OI a 54,313 
Bank Debits 1942 1943 
ER TS $ 396,888,000 $ 421,032,047 
ee 356,134,000 378,936,000 
March ................. lewis . 367,002,009 466,029,000 
Sakae eee 360, 953, 7000 480,428,000 
Seay Tee 374, 269, [000 427,725,000 
SAE ei ae se 370,609 {000 447,316,000 
rege onccls 388,716,000 446,883,000 
PNNOR S625 5ctc ue 395,291,000 434,548,000 
September .................... 421,188,000 550,366,000 
October................... seek 469,239,000 486,385,000 
November...................... 418,098,000 478,815,000 
December..................... 508,007,000 570,528,000 
WeRe....2..:.... $4,826,394,000 $5,602,217,000 
Bank Clearings 1942 1943 
PON 2, 2k $ 376,600,346 $ 410,975,976 
February....................... 341,873,408 362,696,361 
EE ee 376,432,770 458,545,832 
a ees Se ae 322,261,368 453,134,669 
ee TEs ner ees 322,113,982 421,752,649 
Se ee 334,248,113 452,083,211 
EEE ees eee 349,684,517 439,863,099 
RS eter ee 352,280,227 423,923,356 
ars 378,751,220 506,512,325 
October.......................... 454,362,967 480,177,870 
November.......... ee: . $95,513, "380 473,292,356 
December 435,220,735 494,957,110 
Total... $4,439,343,038 $5.377,914,815 
Postal Receipts 1942 1943 
(| ee ee re $ 400,610 $ 420,690 
DRONE 0285, 2685. ce hascec.- wes 373,988 447,624 
eae 414,790 485,740 
SR ee ae aor 415,058 459,682 
| CESSES nelan rons eee 376,806 436,951 
RE reeeen pee Se oe 381,894 445,731 
RSPR ARS Diy sean habe ae 393,156 442,686 
SE eee mere 384,581 453,858 
September.......................... 430,476 502,831 
MIE asin cteces 477,673 512.785 
eS ieee 419,990 504,883 
December............ Yaad ates 622, 451 634,476 
cane Ree $5,091,473 $5,746,272 
Building Permits 1942 1943 
(Greater Dallas) 
ET $2,433,784 $ 160,391 
Webraury...--.-.... 20-222 ess 904, 149,604 
___ ._ Se a eae kore 659,894 135,896 
RES 432,088 140,637 
(ESS Septet ay ee rk tie 293,755 216,349 
SU iit aces, beescee tee SS 348,774 277,761 
+E ea yes errno 184,328 634,918 
iat 5 velGctosphevcec ate 206,324 755,350 
ee ee Se Ie Can ene 191,851 359,791 
MUN Se, Ty eaten a 238,984 1,161,384 
TROGOIN NOP ...= 5.55. ic ssc. 389,711 966,624. 
December....................------- 277,171 576,164 
reir $6,561,616 $5,534,869 


*For period, September 1 through October 16 (Third War Loan Drive). 


lants and the Naval Air Station), Garland (site of Continental Motors Corporation and Southern Aircraft Corporation), Cockrell Hill, Pleas- 





Water Connections 1942 1943 
ERE ES 18 5 ees Ee 83,861 85,702 
MINE cg oer a 84.148 85,979 
| RRR eer enaiere arti tovine Besta 84,485 85,890 
ES EE ene en ee Ud $4,853 85.929 

SESSLER Se BE oie ee ce aes 84,995 86,016 
RR ee fever oon el WES 85,173 86,140 
| eens ER 2 yee ees 85,367 86,140 
EESTI REG de rican lsstee wn ideor te 85,457 86,146 
I Se A MEN $5,514 86,221 
ON ee oo ee 85,604 86,343 
SIRES ae are ie needa 85,717 86,480 
RI nea ee 85,774 86,592 

Telephone Connections 1942 1943 
| DIOL TARDE WRI RRB ee 109,120 117,844 
February......... ot en treed a 109,484 119,012 
RRS aa eae . 109,997 120,085 
|. SRS ical six t Pres 110,107 121,218 
(| cle ee rg aabt ot as Sieve D 111,369 121,848 
2 LOE a aes Bae wal 111,155 121,555 
[GEE RS een op Se a 111,388 121,446 
OBESE RO Tae pence eee 111,766 121,714 
September _...__. as eee ee: 112,702 122,226 
EES SS eae Se Ry eat rae 113,606 122,798 
November....... SRB eS ind ee OY Jed 114,625 122,935 
jo ene en geen en at . 115,341 122,970 

Gas Connections 1942 1943 
SS EE EE ele ae aoe SEU ee 92,201 94,278 
NN iol oor cso oce te aces 92,423 94,397 
|) SES enone Upset Ea pistes 92,646 94,517 
WUE foci dances Bie hay Belen cig PE nip 92,501 94,606 
ie SS RS et ER, mee pes ee 92,239 94,765 
(SLES See eunee eae ee mene ee Domes 92,442 94,832 
UN fixes erie ea, Slee elon 92,672 94,848 
RE See ores 92,893 94,910 
CSRS iene pre ere ae nee 93,200 95,091 
Coen eerie ne tee 93,591 95,397 
ERE CS rapa a 93,908 95,779 
WCRI. oc Rais 94,149 95, "997 

Electric Meters 1942 1943 
REE Sirs aie: Salter arc RO 96,250 99,615 
| MON ee Sera ..--. 96,497 99,770 
|. ER rae ersten cee re 96,643 99,887 
V1 1 SCTE es MRO carers fied 96,764 100,085 
1) SASS ARMS ei peel errr ee aS 96,869 100,343 
aa a coieaineae, Payee arr nu eae 97,006 100,502 
MNS Seco Cs. Uicasapht Pasar ae. 97,470 100,681 
oad a sagokes BO schca tee 97,866 100,867 
a Lees yO reise 98,402 101,111 
ea an eae ose gee ee “8,736 101,435 
OMI oe cco). 522. SE a, 99,110 101,769 
December .................. Ora a eC 99,472 102,120 

Defense Bonds and 

Stamps 1942 1943 
Oe eee tek ea $ 4,622,756.36 $ 3,453,268.75 
i eer 2,336,124.25 2,536,137.50 
March....... iN Gedees NSE Se. 2,175,976.00 3;548,035.50 
7 aE ae ober ea 2,500,000.00 9,031,034.00 
EE ce a 4,027,045.00 4,272,300.00 
pS SEC re niet Bete 3,500,000.00 2,962,831.25 
ERED pe eee 3,000,000.00 3,673,973.50 
| > Rese rewe ae Sees 3,000,000.00 2,792,742.15 
September. _........_......... 3,800,000.00 *35,051,712.00 
SERA rgie ieee ertae 3,095,711.50 +1,440,658.00 
November.................--.-- 2.750,000.00 2,877,005.75 
December ....... cette 4.198,786.75 3,450,464.25 

Toeal:...:.:/...-.., $38,916,399.86 $75,090,163.65 


+For period, October 17 through October 31. 
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By Garvice (Red) Norwood 
ALLAS County citizens, determined 
to back with dollars the spirit and 
fighting courage of their fathers and sons, 
are roaring down the home stretch in 
their drive for $64,000,000 in the form 
of War Bonds. That figure is the quota 
set for the Fourth War Loan Drive by the 
Treasury Department and few, if any, 
doubt the overall figure will be reached. 
Only concern of directors and volun- 
teer workers at present is whether this 
area will reach its quota of Series E 
bonds. When the Treasury Department 
set an overall quota of $64,000,000, it 
also specified that $15,000,000 (almost 
one-fourth) must be raised through the 
sale of bonds to individuals. 

All reports to date have been on the 
sale of bonds to individuals—the ones 
which usually range in value from $25 
to $1.000. These are the sales which will 
blot out the ugly threats of inflation and 
at the same time give the average man or 
woman a windfall for the recession gen- 
erally expected to follow the uncondition- 
al surrender of the enemy. 
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Let’s All Back The Attack! 


Starting February 1, reports will in- 
clude the sales to individuals as well as 
the sales to business firms and corpora- 
tions. 

R. L. Thornton and Ed E. Shelton, co- 
chairmen of the current drive, are hop- 
ing, naturally, that Dallas County will 
meet its quota but the real goal is a figure 
far in excess of that assigned to the area. 

“With every casualty list bringing ad- 
ditional sorrow and grief to our commun- 
ity, how can a person be content with 
merely meeting a quota?” the chairmen 
asked. “Our boys who are fighting and 
dying in all sectors of the globe certain- 
ly wouldn’t be very proud of us here on 
the home front if we assume we’ve done 
our part without sacrificing.” 

Speaking of sacrifices, the theme of the 
Fourth War Loan Drive is “Sacrifice— 
Every One Buys Extra Bonds.” The first 
person to follow this theme was Mrs. Ed- 
ward Wright, Jr., wife of the Dallas cap- 
tain in charge of a force of gallant men 
who attempted to land on the coast of 
New Britain in December. The landing 
was not completed but it served its pur- 
pose; namely, to feint the Jap defenders 
out of position while the main landing 
force was going ashore elsewhere. 

Several weeks prior to Christmas Cap- 
tain Wright sent his wife money with 
which to buy herself a Christmas pres- 
ent. Instead, Mrs. Wright bought a $500 
bond on the eve of the opening of the 
current drive. 


Various entertainment features have 
been offered and will be offered before 
the drive is completed. 

A Hollywood touch was given January 
20 when Red Skelton, noted radio and 
screen comedian, made three appearances 
in Dallas. One of Skelton’s favorite radio 
expressions is, “I dood it.” He “dood it” 
in Dallas. In appearances before the Sales- 
manship Club, the workers at the Lock- 
heed plant and the Continental Motors 
Corporation at Garland, the red-haired 
comic obtained bond pledges amounting 
to $2,220,025. 

“Truth or Consequences,” hilarious 
radio show, was presented twice at Fair 
Park Auditorium January 22. Near ca- 
pacity crowds attended both perform- 
ances and accounted for the sale of ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 worth of bonds. 

Three war heroes also are playing an 
important role in this campaign. They are 
Capt. Lowell May, veteran pilot whose 





feats over Germany have been described 
by war correspondents as the inspiration 
for the song, “Comin’ in on a Wing And 
a Prayer”; Pfc. Edward Moore, Dallas 
Marine who was injured in the bloody 
battle that ensued with the landing on the 
beaches at Tarawa; and Major Allen 
Martini, pilot of the Fortress ‘Dry Mar- 
tini’, which figured in numerous heroic 
feats over the European continent. 

As a means of expressing appreciation 
for the excellent job being done by the 
volunteer workers canvassing the city 
and county, the Columbia Broadcasting 
System and the American Hotel Associa- 
tion, acting through their local repre- 
sentatives, radio station KRLD and the 
Hotel Adolphus, entertained with a din- 
ner and radio show on the night of Jan- 
uary 20. One of the features of this show 
was the appearance of Texas Yanks, a 
touring musical unit from Camp Fannin, 
near Tyler. 

Gov. Coke R. Stevenson happened to 
be in Dallas for two days during the open- 
ing of the drive and made several 
speeches urging citizens to forget tempo- 
rarily political action and concentrate on 
ways and means of getting all vossible 
materiel to our fighting men and Allies. 

The Ford Company was the first group 
to oversubscribe its quota. The employees 
were given a quota of $72,000 and on the 
first lay of the drive it was announced 
they had subscribed $81,170.60. On the 
same date, the John E. Mitchell war plant 
overshot its quota of $28,000 by sub- 
scribing $30,000. 





Walter M. Henshel has been ap- 
pointed director of publicity and infor- 
mation for Braniff Airways. Mr. Hen- 
shel, a native of Chicago, had been 
connected with Interstate Circuit, Inc., 
since 1930, when he came to Dallas. 
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V. D.—No. 1 Home Front Problem 


NDER the leadership of William S. 
Henson, Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce director, Dallas County is mobiliz- 
ing for an intensive educational effort 
aimed at the No. 1 home front target of 
Army, Navy and public health authori- 
ties—venereal disease. 


As general chairman of the Dallas 
Venereal Disease Educational Program, 
Mr. Henson has called upon the com- 
munity’s leaders to serve on a citizens’ 
committee which will launch the cam- 
paign on National Social Hygiene Day. 
February 2. The kickoff meeting will be 
held in Peacock Terrace of the Baker 
Hotel at 2 p. m. 

The program of venereal disease edu- 
cation will involve the effort and thought 
of Dallas’ most active and leading citi- 
zens in getting across to the general pub- 
lic the simple facts regarding the vene- 
real diseases, their cause, spread and 
cure, Mr. Henson said. 


“These facts have too long been with- 
held from general distribution and this 
may be cited as a cause of the high preva- 
lence of the’venereal diseases,” he said. 


“Business men and employers can 
play an important part in assuring the 
success of the program. In fact, they 
should be vitally concerned with the con- 
trol of the venereal diseases since these 
insidious enemies are the cause of a 
greater loss of manpower than any other 
disease except the common cold. 


“Syphilis and gonorrhea are every- 
body’s business. In the midst of war, they 
reduce the striking power of our armed 
forces, whittle down the productive ca- 
pacity of war industry and business. 
With the help of employers, the damage 
these venereal diseases cause can be 





WILLIAM S. HENSON 


sharply reduced. More than that, the 
means are at hand for their total elimina- 
tion within our time. 

“The objective of the Dallas Venereal 
Disease Educational Program is to fa- 
miliarize the public with these means of 
control and to acquaint the citizens 
with the extremely high prevalence of 
these diseases and the manner in which 
they may be avoided, detected and 
treated. A major objective is greater 
understanding, and thereby greater co- 
operation, by the public in combating 
these infections which menace all the 
people. 

“Employers are in a position to ac- 
tively co-operate in the effort by passing 
on to employees printed factual infor- 
mation concerning syphilis and gonor- 






























rhea. They will have the opportunity to 
make available to employees motion pic- 
tures concerning these diseases. This is 
a fight that must be brought out into 
the open and intelligently discussed and 
understood. One cannot fight a thing 
about which he knows. nothing. 


“Tt must be fully realized by employ- 
ers, who can help by impressing in turn 
this fact upon their employees, that 
syphilis and gonorrhea are dangerous 
and highly infectious diseases and may 
be contracted by anyone. These enemies 
which are so dangerous to society must 
be looked upon as diseases and not as a 
disgrace. Should an employee be found 
to be infected by one of these diseases, 
he should not be discharged; instead, his 
employment should be contingent upon 
adequate treatment. The most harmful 
thing that can come to the community is 
for an employee to be discharged because 
of a venereal infection. When this oc- 
curs, he or she will try to hide the 
identity of the disease and thereby avoid 
proper treatment, which in turn endan- 
gers the community to the infection. The 
only dangerous venereal disease is the 
untreated venereal disease.” 

In addition to General Chairman Hen- 
son, the executive committee for the edu- 
cational program comprises Dr. H. A. 
O’Brien and Dr. Arthur Schoch, repre- 
senting the Dallas County Medical So- 
ciety; Dr. J. M. Pickard, county health 
officer; Dr. J. M. Dowis, city health offi- 
cer; V. R. Smitham, acting city mana- 


ger; Lt. Col. William C. Summer, Eighth 
(Continued on Page 24) 


Members of the executive committee for the Dal- 

las Venereal Disease Educational Program are pic- 

tured as they made plans at a meeting at the Dal- 

las Chamber of Commerce, program headquarters, 
for launching the V. D. campaign. 
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1944 Tax Calendar 


Dallas City and County, State of Texas and Federal 


Published by the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
Prepared by Fred F. Alford & Company, Certified Public Accountants 


The most important taxes on individual, partnerships and corporations located in Dallas, Texas, based on the laws in 
effect as of January 1, 1944, are shown in the following Tax Calendar. Numerous Federal excise, estate and other special taxes 
have been omitted, as well as special city and state taxes. 


The calendar will serve as a reminder of the due date of reports and tax payments. It is suggested that you circle in red 
the reports required for the year 1944, and place a check mark in the blank squares as the reports are filed and tax payments 
made (where payment date differs from the filing date). 








On or Before 


| 
| Report to be Filed 
With or Tax Paid to 


| 


Name of 
Report or Tax 


Description and Basis of Tax, Rate, etc. 


Date Tax is 
ue 





Employer’s Quarterly| 


























Quarterly: Texas Unemploy- | STATE UNEMPLOYMENT TAX—Employers of| At time of 
April 30 (1 | Contribution and Wage | ment Compensation | eight or more individuals are subject to this tax. filing return 
July 31 C1 Report Commission Rate: Under the merit rating system, this rate will 
October 31 O (For calendar quarters) Austin, Texas vary from 0.5% to 2.7% of salaries paid or other re- 
January 31 0 | Form TUCC 3 muneration to "employees up to $3,000. 
| | 
Quarterly: | Employer’s Tax Return | Collector of Internal} FEDERAL OLD AGE BENEFITS TAX—Employers | At time of 
April 30 (] | (For calendar quarters) | Revenue »f one or more individuals are subject to this tax. | filing return 
July 31 O Side SS-la Dallas, Texas Rate: 2% of salaries paid or other remuneration to | 
October 31 O | employees up to $3,000. 1% being deducted from em- | 
January 31 Di} | ployees pay and 1% being paid by employer. (1% rate | 
frozen by Act of Congress first two months of 1944.) 
| | 
Sia 31 Annual Return of Excise | Collector of Internal | FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT TAX—Employers of| At time of 
O |Tax on Employers of | Revenue eight or more individuals are subject to this tax. filing return 
| Eight or More Individuals | Dallas, Texas Rate: 3% of salaries paid or other remuneration to 
| Form 940 employees up to $3,000, less a 90% credit for payments | 
to the State, net rate of 3%. 
February 15 | Annual Information | Commissioner of |FORM 1096—This form summarizes the information| Information 
O Return Internal Revenue | on forms 1099 which are attached thereto. only 
| (This form is not — | c/o Processing | FORM 1099—This form must be made for payment of No tax 
| with respect to wage pay- | Division salaries of $500 or more to a single person or $624 or 
| ments from which Federal i in-| New York,N.Y. | more to a married person, and other income payments | 
come tax has been withheld | of $500 or more, except dividends of $100 or more. 
| and — on Form W-2 or | 
Form V-2 
Form nid and | 
Form 1099 | 
Quarterly: | Return of Income Tax | Collector of Internal | This report summarizes in one total, amount of Income| At time of 
April 30 fa} Withheld on Wages | Revenue | Tax Withheld from wages during quarter. filing return 
July 31 [) | (For calendar quarters) Dallas, Texas 
October 31 0 | Form W-1 
January 31 O 


January 31 
O 


| | 





| Statement of Income Tax | Collector of Internal 
| Withheld on Wages, and | Revenue 
| Reconciliation of Quar- | Dallas, Texas 
terly Returns of Income) 
Tax Withheld on Wages | 
(Form W-1) With State-| 
ments of Income Tax 
Withheld on Wages'| 

(Form W-2 and | 

FormV-2) 


Form W-3 








Reconcilement of quarterly payments, attached to 
which is a copy of all W-2 and V-2 Forms to individual 
employees during year. 








Information 


only 
No tax 
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On or Before 


Name of 
Report or Tax 


Report to be Filed 
With or Tax Paid to 


Description and Basis of Tax, Rate, etc. 


Date Taz is 
Due 





March 15 
For Calendar Year 


Or two and one-half 
months after close of 


Corporation Income and 
Declared Value Excess 
Profits Tax Return 


Form 1120 


Collector of Internal 
Revenue 
Dallas, Texas 


CORPORATION INCOME AND DECLARED 
VALUE EXCESS PROFITS TAX—The income tax 
and surtax are based on corporate net income. The 
declared value excess profits tax is based on the excess 
of the net income over a certain per cent of the de- 


At time of 
filing return: 


or quarterly: 
15 








fiscal year clared value of the capital stock. (See Capital Stock 
PAT eT a Tax Return Section.) 
0 Rates: (Not applicable to regulated investment or in- 
surance companies.) 
Normal-tax net income: Rates: 
Up to $5,000 15% 
$ 5,000 to $20,000 17% of amount over $5,000 
$20,000 to $25,000 19% of amount over $20,000 
$25,000 to $50,000 31% of amount over $25,000 
Over $50,000 24% of entire net income 
Surtax net income: 
Up to $25,000 10% 
$25,000 to $50,000 22% of amount over $25,000 
Over $50,000 16% of entire surtax net 
income 
Tax on capital gains limited to 25% 
March 15 Corporation Excess Collector of Internal | EXCESS PROFITS TAX—A levy on corporate earn-| At time of 


For Calendar Year 


Or two and one-half 


Profits Tax Return 
Form 1121 


Revenue 
Dallas, Texas 


ings which are in excess of certain base figures. Spe- 
cific exemption of $5,000. Based on excess earnings 
calculated on average income method or invested capi- 


filing return: 


or quarterly: 
15 








months after close of SRI ke ee rt EN Si es oe : oO 
esesnices 15 Rate: 90%; however, total normal tax, surtax, and ——— 36 
ba ta — excess profits tax cannot exceed 80% of the net in-| 5 Oo 
come. A post war credit of 10%, of the amount of tax, 
is provided for and is allowed currently under certain 
conditions. 
March 15 Partnership Return of | Collector of Internal}; PARTNERSHIP RETURN OF INCOME—This re-| Information 
For Calendar Year Income Revenue turn itemizes the gross income and deductions and only 
Form 1065 Dallas, Texas shows the distribution of net income to the partners. No tax 
Or two and one-half 
months after close of 
fiscal year 
pee ee 15 
O 
March 15 Individual Income and | Collector of Internal | INDIVIDUAL INCOME AND VICTORY TAX—| At time of 
For Calendar Year Victory Tax Return Revenue Three taxes are imposed—normal tax, surtax and vic-| filing return: 
Form 1040 or 1040A Dallas, Texas tory tax, all based on the net income of the individual 


Or two and one-half 


(Form 1125—Statement of 


(gross income less deductions allowed). Personal ex- 


or quarterly: 
15 





























ths after close of ‘bili t emption for income tax is $500 for single persons and|_ = oO 
peas fiscal year = g recess Ay ox ay em $1,200 for married persons, and a credit of $350 on} ss 1550 
PEAR ND : 15 come Tax Return for 1942— Form 1040, or $385 on Form 1040A, is allowed for each} 155 
oO Should be Attached to Your dependent. (For persons claiming “Head of House-|_ 150 
1943 Income Tax Return hold,” dependency credit can only be claimed for de- 
when Filed) pendents in excess of one). On Form 1040 these 
amounts deducted from the net income give the income 
subject to surtax. In arriving at the amount subject to 
normal tax further credit is allowed for interest on 
Government obligations and earned income credit. 
Members of the Armed Forces are allowed to exclude 
from income the first $1,500 of their service pay. 
Rate: Normal tax 6%; Surtax starts at 13% on first 
$2,000 and graduates to 82% on all income over 
A personal exemption of $624 is allowed each individ- 
ual for the purpose of victory tax, and the postwar 
credit is allowed currently; the rate of tax is 5%. 

Quarterly: Declaration of Estimated | Collector of Internal | Estimate of Individual Income and Victory Tax for the} At time of 
March 15 0 |Income and Victory Tax Revenue current year. Estimated tax or timely filed amendment | filing return: 
June 15 O by Individuals Dallas, Texas thereto must be within 80% of the final tax, otherwise 
September 15 | Forms not released at taxpayer is subject to a penalty. or quarterly: 
December 15 O ee ee ee Se aR en SS Pe cy apa een Se te ea 150 

ees 150 
1550 

Snes 50 
15 
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Name of Report to be Filed 


On or Before 


Description and Basis of Tax, Rate, etc. | Date Taz is 





























Report or Tax With or Tax Paid to Due 
March 15 Gift Tax Return | Collector of Internal | GIFT TAX—A return must be filed by all persons ial At time of 
oO | Form 709 Revenue | during the calendar year 1943 without consideration | filing return 
| Dallas, Texas | made any transfer exceeding $3,000 in value. Specific | 
| exemption of $30,000 may be claimed in any calendar | 
year, less sums claimed as exemption in prior years. | 
| Gifts of $3,000 or less to any one donee during 
| calendar year are exempt. 
| Rate: Starts at 2%% on first $5,000 over the $30,000 | 
jexemption and graduates to 57%4% on all over $10,- 
| 000,000 
March 15 Franchise Tax Return | Secretary of State | FRANCHISE TAX—This tax is based on the total May 10 
O (Corporations) | Austin, Texas capital stock, surplus and undivided profits and bonds, | } 
notes and debentures maturing one year or more from | 
date of issue, reduced by the percentage of business | 
done outside of Texas. | 
Rate: For all corporations except public utilities the | 
rate is $1 per $1,000 or fraction thereof, with a mini- | 
mum tax of $20. 
April 1 | Inventory of Property Assessor and Collec- | Complete list of all taxable real and personal property| If ’% paid by 
oO Within City Limits | tor of Taxes of the | owned or held in the corporate limits of the City of Nov. 30, 1944 
| City of Dallas Dallas on the first day of January, 1944, must be filed. aed 
| Dallas, Texas Second 1% is 
| due on or 
| before April 
| 30, 1945; O 
otherwise 
| entire tax is 
due on or 
| | before January 
| ra | 31,1945 0 
May 1 Inventory of Property | Assessor and Collec- | Complete list of all taxable real and personal property | If% paid by 
Cc] Within the State |tor of Taxes of the | owned or held in the State of Texas on the first day of | Nov. 30, 1944 
| County where prop-| January, 1944, must be filed. If eligible, claim home- 
| | erty is located stead exemption of $3,000. Second % is 
| due on or 
| before June 30, 
1945; 1 
otherwise 
entire tax 
| is due-on or 
before | 
January 31, 
1945 (1) 
= a a — aes ericonmnass 
April 1 Motor Vehicle License | Assessor and Collec-| Last day to pay motor vehicle licenses. 
oO tor of Taxes 
Dallas County 
— l —— r — _ - — — 
July 31 Capital Stock Tax Return | Collector of Internal | CAPITAL STOCK TAX—This tax is based on the | At time of 
O (Corporations) Revenue value of capital stock as declared at June 30, 1944. filing return 
Form 707 | Dallas, Texas Rate: Capital Stock Tax: 


| 


| 


| 


$1.25 per $1,000 of declared value. 
Declared Value Excess Profits Tax: | 
6.6% of net income in excess of 10% and not | \ 
in excess of 15% of declared value. 
13.2% of net income in excess of a of de- 
clared value. | 








dT 
Comptroller of 
Public Accounts 


Austin, Texas 


December 31 | Chain Store Tax Return 


| Form 900-3 | 





CHAIN STORE TAX—Applies to those opening, oper- 
ating'or maintaining one or more stores or mercantile 
establishments in the State of Texas under the same | 
general management or ownership. 
Rate: Filing fee of 50c for each store and additional 
license fee beginning at $1 for first store and graduat- | 


ing to $750 for 51st store and each additional store. | 


At time of 
filing. return 
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Chamber to Sponsor 
Aircraft Exposition 


LANNING ahead for Dallas’ posi- 

tion as a leading trade center in the 
post-war expansion of aviation, the Dal- 
las Chamber of Commerce in co-opera- 
tion with aviation institutions of the city 
is at work on arrangements for the spon- 
soring of the first annual Southwest Air- 
craft and Accessories Exposition at Mus- 
tang Airport, April 7 to 9. 

In response to an invitation from 
B. F. McLain, Chamber president, air- 
plane, engine and propeller manufactur- 
ers are already beginning to reserve 
space for the exposition. The aircraft 
show, which will be a factor in estab- 
lishing Dallas’ supremacy as the market 
center for the aviation industry in the 
Southwest in the post-war period, will 
be held to give the public an opportunity 
to see what private owners can expect to 
be flying after the war. 

The exhibit will show aircraft manu- 
factured for private ownership, along 
with accessories. The firms are being 
asked to exhibit their present models, 
which in many cases will be used as post- 
war models, with only a few modifica- 
tions, as well as post-war experimental 
models. 
~ Manufacturers who have already made 
reservations for exhibit space include 
Continental Motors Corporation, Gar- 
land; Freedman-Burnham Engineering 
Corporation, Cincinnati, propellers; Kin- 
ner Motors, Inc., Glendale, Calif.; 
Aeronca Aircraft Corporation, Middle- 
town, Ohio; Johnson Aircrafts, Inc., 
Fort Worth; Sensenich Brothers, Lititz, 
Pa., propellers; Fahlin Manufacturing 
Company, Columbia, Mo., propellers; 


and Howard Aircraft Corporation, St. 
Charles, Ill. 

Three other manufacturers have ad- 
vised L. E. Guillot, exposition chairman, 
that they expect to be represented. They 
are Taylorcraft Aviation Corporation, 
Alliance, Ohio; Fairchild Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Hagerstown, Md.; and Inter- 
state Aircraft & Engineering Corpora- 
tion, El Segundo, Calif. 

Dallas aviation institutions joining in 
sponsoring the exposition include Air 
Associates, Airplan, Inc., Associated 
Aviation Underwriters, Co-operative Fly- 
ing Service, E. Wilson Germany & Com- 
pany, Lone Star Aircraft Corporation, 
Magnaflux Corporation, Mustang Air- 
port, Southwest Airmotive Company and 
Weatherly-Campbell Aircraft Company. 

The exposition is being located at 
Mustang Airport, adjacent to motor and 
rail transportation facilities. Subsequent 
shows will undoubtedly be held at Dal- 
las’ super airport, Love Field, when the 
Army returns it to the city as its munici- 
pal airport. ; 

Consideration is being given to the 
setting up of a separate division of the 
exposition for aircraft parts manufac- 
turers or sub-contractors which make 
such component parts as assemblies, cast- 
ings, bearings, bolts and the like. 





The Easterwood Realtor Achievement 
Cup for outstanding service to profession 
and community during 1943 has been 
awarded Lester A. Russell of the Rus- 
sell Realty Company, twice president of 
the Dallas Real Estate Board and chair- 
man of Draft Board 5. 
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Supplies 


. L. EWING CO. 


1919 Main St. C-540! Dallas 
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Driskill Hotel 


W. L. STARK, Manager 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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FILING 
CABINETS 


Made of 


WwooD 





Yes, steel has gone to war, and 
that means steel filing cabinets are 
out for the duration. But that 
doesn't mean you can’t get filing 
equipment. 


Stewart has filing cabinets made 
of wood, which serve the purpose 
and look like steel cabinets. See 
them at 1523 Commerce Street. 


















- HAGGAR 


EHIND Haggar Company’s record 
for producing uniforms and combat 
garments by the millions for our armed 
forces is the dynamic personality of its 
president and founder, reflected in a 
labor relations policy which gives every 
employee an opportunity to develop with 
the business in accordance with his own 
abilities and in proportion to his efforts. 
Reduced to simplest terms, the Haggar 
production policy revolves around the 
human equation—labor. Job relations is 
an important consideration in Haggar 
operations, and a definite, broad program 
is followed to promote a wholesome at- 
titude on the part of the employee toward 
his organization, his job and his fellow 
workmen. Upon this, production and 
sales will largely depend in the post-war 
era. 

This human approach, probably more 
than any other single factor, enabled J. 
M. Haggar to swing his company’s war 
production quickly into high gear, add 
to its capacity with the opening recently 
of a fourth Texas factory at Jacksonville 
and thus contribute substantially to Dal- 
las’ vital role as a leading city producing 
materiel for Victory. 

Having dedicated his life to the de- 
velopment of this vast manufacturing 
business, whose peace-time products were 
men’s and boys’ slack suits and trousers 
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Haggar workers are pictured (top, left) at evening class in job instructor training. A section 





of one of the large sewing rooms, designed to gain maximum sunlight, is shown at top center, 

with photo below picturing Nurse Alberta Remender bandaging a sore finger in the first-aid 

department of the Dallas plant. Awarding of bonus checks to all Greenville employees is 

shown at top right. Bonus checks were also sent to former employees now in armed forces. 
Members of bowling team at Dallas plant are shown at right, bottom 


Haggar Employees Helping to Win War 


exclusively, Mr. Haggar has built the 
entire enterprise solidly, from the least 
important operation and operator to the 
highest executive, creating better jobs 
and better working conditions for thou- 
sands of employees. 

The company’s labor relations pro- 
gram includes a systematic method of 
training and development of employees, 
and their advancement from the ranks to 
supervisory posts. Traditional with the 
company is its policy of giving expression 
at every opportunity to the management’s 
appreciation of the loyalty and co-opera- 
tion of its men and women workers. This 
is done in many ways. A dinner honoring 
veteran employees was held recently at 
the Baker Hotel, with gold and silver 
Loyalty Service Pins being presented to 
more than 300 workers with fifteen, ten 
and five-year service records. Regular ac- 
tivities at Christmas time are the hold- 
ing of turkey feasts, awarding of bonuses 
and presentation of gifts. A policy of fair 
wages and emphasis upon the personal 
importance of the employee figure basic- 
ally in production efficiency methods at 
all times. 


The general welfare and health of all 
workers are given careful attention in a 
well-organized program of employee wel- 
fare. A registered nurse is on full-time 
duty at the plants to attend workers in 





case of minor accidents and to advise on 
health matters. Regular rest periods give 
time for refreshment and relaxation dur- 
ing working hours. 

At the Dallas plant, a large, modern 
cafeteria serves nourishing and appetiz- 
ing meals at minimum cost. Transporta- 
tion problems for employees living at 
distant points are solved by company- 
owned busses which take them to and 
from work. A bowling team at the Dal- 
las factory helps keep the workers fit. 


A job instructor training course is 
sponsored to teach supervisors and fore- 
men how to instruct their respective 
groups for greater efficiency and skill. 
The company also has a training school 
for machine operators, who are paid 
while they learn. They complete this 
training before being put to work on gar- 
ments for the Army. No unskilled em- 
ployees are used on Government work. 


A recent addition to the personnel re- 
lations program at the Haggar Company 
is the publication monthly of an em- 
ployee’s magazine, “Haggar Highlights”, 
edited by the writer. The purpose of this 
publication is to inform and inspire Hag- 
gar employees regarding their part in the 
war effort; help them to know each other 
and their management better; create un- 
derstanding, appreciation, cooperation 
and enthusiasm in their work; increase 
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By Grace Gage 


Public Relations Director, 
Haggar Company 


efficiency and skill; give them informa- 
tion regarding health; and help them to 
develop and maintain higher standards 
of living and working and sharing of our 
country’s problems in these times of 
crisis. 

Satisfied with nothing less than the 
best of which he himself is capable, Mr. 
Haggar expects the highest efficiency and 
best production from everyone connect- 
ed with his organization. Thus he has de- 
veloped skill and efficiency on the part of 
his employees, instilled in them a pride in 
their work and accelerated ambition. A 
deep sense of justice and fairness and an 
indomitable will to translate these in 
terms of success for himself and those 
who work with him have been responsi- 
ble for Haggar Company’s success in 
peace and war and even during the de- 
pression years, when numerous expan- 
sions were effected. This spirit has made 
it possible for the Haggar Company to 
establish a record of never having laid 
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off an employee during the many years 
of its operation, developing in its work- 
ers a deep confidence in the leadership of 
their president. 

Proof of the effectiveness of Haggar’s 
job relations program is found in the 
results of ‘“2 recent renegotiation of the 
contract with the Haggar Company by 
the United States Government, which re- 
vealed that this company’s profit is only 
one and two-tenths cents of cach dollar, 
a low margin of profit. This outstanding 
record, for which the renegotiation com- 
mittee highly complimented the Haggar 
Company and credit for which Mr. Hag- 


gar passes along to his workmen, is the 
result of streamline methods of produc- 
tion backing up employee patriotism. 
Mr. Haggar does not expect skilled and 
efficient production without good equip- 
ment, and only the finest available in the 
industry is used. Expert mechanics at the 
plants keep the machines in good run- 
ning order at all times. The machines are 
located for maximum comfort and ef- 
ficiency of operators to streamline pro- 
duction. The flow of work along the as- 
sembly lines is organized to exert a mini- 
mum of strain on the operator and keep 
production going at uninterrupted speed. 
Haggar Company was recently selected 
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by a national publication as representa- 
tive of the highest type of production in 
the garment industry and photographs of 
Haggar production were used for illustra- 
tions throughout the story. 

Beginning his business career in St. 
Louis, Mr. Haggar chose Dallas as the 
site of his factory because he foresaw its 
industrial possibilities, centrally located 
in the heart of the great Southwest. From 
a small beginning in 1927, when the fac- 
tory, cutting department, shipping divi- 
sion and offices were all housed, on a sin- 
gle floor of the fourth unit of the Santa 
Fe Building with only 100 employees and 
80 machines comprising the entire plant, 
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the Haggar Company has grown to the 
largest of its kind in the country, with a 
personnel today of nearly 2,500 em- 
ployees and its four plants covering more 
than 300,000 square feet of factory and 
office space. In addition to the Dallas and 
Jacksonville plants, the Haggar Company 
has factories at Greenville and Waxa- 
hachie. 

Eighty-six per cent of present produc- 
tion of the Haggar Company is going to 
the armed forces in the form of O. D. 
serge trousers and shirts, Khaki trousers 
for enlisted men and officers, herringbone 
jackets and pants, all of which are used 
for dress and combat garments. 





Central Boulevard 
(Continued from Page 9) 

State Highway Engineer DeWitt C. 
Greer and the members of the State 
Highway Commission have been most 
helpful. 

The list of patriotic and unselfish men 
working through Chamber of Commerce 
committees who have given their time 
and expended their personal funds in 
making trips to Houston to confer with 
railroad officials, and to Austin for num- 
erous conferences with highway officials, 
is too long to set out in this article. How- 
ever, I shall mention the names of two 
of these men: Joe E. Lawther and W. W. 
Gibbard, both of whom have passed on 
to their rewards. Both were personal 
friends of the writer, and it is to be 
regretted that they could not live to see 
the development of Central Boulevard, 
one of their civic dreams, come true. 





APPRECIATION 
On behalf of San Angelo, its football 
team and coaches, I take this opportunity 
to express to you our appreciation for the 
many kind services that you were re- 
sponsible for while we were in Dallas. 
. .. I assure you that we San Angeloans 
appreciate such kind hospitality as was 
demonstrated by you and other persons 
in Dallas. 
Joun T. Rowntree, Principal, 
San Angelo Senior High School. 


Store Interiors and 
Fixtures, Designed by 
Sales Engineers. At Your 
SERVICE. NO OBLIGATION 









RE-ELECTED 























J. BEN CRITZ 


Entering upon his fourteenth full term 
as vice president and general manager of 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, J. Ben 
Critz is continuing on what started out 
to be a temporary assignment. He was 
unanimously re-elected by the Chamber’s 
board of directors January 21. 

When the Chamber found itself with- 
out an executive head in July, 1930, fol- 
lowing the resignation of Homer D. 
Wade, Mr. Critz, then mayor of Highland 
Park and a prominent cotton man, took 
over upon the invitation of the board of 
that year, with the intention of serving 
only temporarily until a suitable man- 
ager could be found. 


When that first year ended, however, 
directors agreed that no more suitable 
man could be found than the man already 
on the job and persuaded him to accept 
re-election for his first full term. 





Mr. Merchant... 
For larger profits and repeat business sell 
REALSHINE Shoe Polish . . . made by the 
oldest shoe polish manufacturer in Texas. 


REALSHINE COMPANY 
2644 Main St. Dallas, Texas C-5631 
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We have the choice of making 
the soundest investment in the 
world through the purchases 


Reproduced through the courtesy of 
International Business Machines Corporation 


BONDS or TAXES 


We are going to win the War with: 


MEN —Our men in the armed forces are doing their job. 


MINUTES —Let us make every minute work for 
victory. 
MONEY —Our Government must have more money. 
MUNITIONS —Production miracles are being per- 
formed by American industry. 
MORALE —The morale in the armed forces and on 
the home front is excellent. 


We can choose— 
either 

more War Bonds 
or 


of War Bonds, or of facing WAR TH more tax receipts 


further increases in taxes. 





REPUBLIC 


NATIONAL BANK 


MEMBER 


OF DALLAS 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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PENING of the new Texas plant of 

the Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
at Waco brings a source of supply of 
bottles close at hand for meeting the 
packaging requirements of Dallas dis- 
tributors of medicinals, chemicals and 
food. 

The factory, which began operation in 
January on a 24-hour a day basis, with 
a crew of approximately 300 persons, is 
producing about 300,000 bottles a day, 
it was announced by George Walter, plant 
manager, who will work closely with 
Fisher N. Davis of Dallas, southwestern 
regional sales manager. A varied line of 
bottles is being manufactured for the 
packaging of medicinals, chemicals and 
food. 

Located on a 52-acre tract just outside 
the city limits of Waco, the main building 
of the new plant is a one-story structure 





**54 Years in Dallas’ 


J. W. LINDSLEY & CO. 


Realtors 


Our 54 years’ experience in handling 

Real Estate in Wallas enables us w 

give quick and efficient service in fill- 
ing your needs. 


We Specialize in Industrial Property 
1209 Main St. ® Phone C-4366 








Texas Gets New Industry 


with a high ceiling built in the usual glass 
factory style, with batch mixing and fur- 
naces at one end, facing the line of bottle 
making machines. Annealing lehrs oc- 
cupy the area between the forming ma- 
chines and the packing room. 

The machine shop and power plant, as 
well as washroom facilities and a service 
center for employees, are housed in one 
of the two-story wings. The other wing 
provides quarters for a main office. All 
buildings are fireproof of steel, concrete 
and brick, with Insulux glass block, an 
Owens-Illinois product, being used exten- 
sively in the office building. The ware- 
house area of the building is devoted at 
present in part to the storage of United 
States Government materiel, but enough 
of the warehouse area is available to ac- 
commodate part of the factory’s require- 
ments for such facilities, Mr. Walter said. 

The plant was built by the Inge Con- 
struction Company of Dallas. 

Mr. Walter announced that plans are 
underway to double the output of glass 
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INCORPORATED 


Formerly DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 
THE OPENING OF A BRANCH OFFICE IN 


J. HENRY THOMPSON, Manager 
Central-7955 
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containers by the addition of another 
production line equal in size to the pres- 
ent plant facilities. An application has 
been made to the Federal Government for 
priorities to build an additional melting 
furnace at the earliest possible date. 





What. Others Say 











The Lubbock Avalanche-Journal: 


Perhaps the chief reason why Dallas, 
without unique natural advantages in the 
beginning, has become one of the na- 
tion’s great inland cities has been em- 
phasized anew within the past week. 

On December 28 citizens of Dallas 
gave overwhelming approval of a $15,- 
000,000 bond issue for postwar improve- 
ments. The vote was heavy and, despite 
high taxes of all kinds and peculiar preju- 
dices against bond issues at this time, it 
was favorable by a ratio of more than six 
to one. 

Thus citizens of Dallas gave a green 
light which means the start of a program 
of orderly civic development just as soon 
as conditions will permit. When that time 
comes, Dallas won’t have to begin to get 
ready to get started. Dallas will be ready. 
The getting-ready part of the job is be- 
ing taken care of now. 

All of this means, simply, that as usual, 
the citizens of Dallas are on their toes. 
They aren’t content to keep abreast of 
the times. They insist on being at least 
one jump ahead. They don’t wait for op- 
portunity to come knocking. They go out 
and grab opportunity. They don’t take 
the chance that the said opportunity 
might forget to knock. 

In the light of such alertness, it is not 
surprising that it is Dallas that is the 
metropolis, instead of some other com- 
munity which had just as much chance 
at the start to become the great city. It 
requires no inner vision to predict with 
assurance that the Dallas which already 
is great is surely destined to become far 
greater. 
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_ PLAY SQUARE... 


O YOU remember that soldier you saw 
on the bus with his arm in a cast? Do 
you recall that sailor you saw hobbling 
down the street on a cane? Have you no- 
ticed the list of casualties printed from time 
to time in this newspaper? 
What you are asked to do, compared to 
the boys who are really im it, is easy. But 
your job is mighty important, too. Once 


DO YOUR SHARE 


Display your colors now! 





again you are asked to BUY AT LEAST ONE 
EXTRA HUNDRED DOLLAR WAR BOND. A 
Series E War Savings Bond will cost you 
only $75 and you get back at maturity in 
ten years, $4 for every $3 invested; this is 
the least you can do. Invest more if you 
possibly can—$200, $300, $400. Remember, 
it all comes back with interest. 

So play square—do your share, HE DID! 


Loli Ade BACK THE ATTACK! 








MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 


AT DALLAS... Main, Ervay and Commerce Sts. 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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V. D. Program 

{Continued from Page 13) 

Service Command; Lt.Commander H. D. 
Scarney, Naval Air Station; Dr. Thomas 
Diseker, United States Public Health 
Service; Bascom Johnson, American So- 
cial Hygiene Association; Lynn Crossley 
and Charles Harding, Junior Chamber of 
Commerce; J. Ben Critz and Z. E. Black, 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce; Lt. J. H. 
Marsh, Navy Shore Patrol; and L. Car- 
roll Smyers, Texas State Department of 
Health, who has been assigned to Dallas 
to aid in the campaign. Mr. Black is sec- 
retary for the program. 

Members of the executive committee 
will serve as a nucleus for an enlarged 
general planning committee to be created 
at the kick-off meeting February 2. The 
general committee will be divided into 
subgroups to conduct various phases of 
the program. 





CARL B. McKINNEY 
Dentist 


HOURS: 8:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
Closed on Sunday 


Location over Palace Theatre 


16212 Elm C-6327 











Business Women Aid 


Student Nurses’ 


In support of its scholarship fund for 
the training of student nurses, Dallas 
Zeta Chapter of Delta Rho Delta, national 
business women’s sorority, will present 
“Singapore Joe” Fisher in a series of 
travel lectures, supported by movies, at 
the North Dallas High School auditorium 
February 7 to 9. 

Proceeds will go to help student nurses 
at Parkland Hospital, said Miss Martha 
Louise Rees, social service chairman of 
the sorority, who is in charge of arrange- 
ments for the lectures. Three colored mo- 
tion picture films will be presented as fol- 
lows: “London to Singapore,” February 
7; “The Pacific Aflame,” February. 8; 
and “Seething India,” February 9. 

The film on the Pacific will cover a 
trip of 30,000 miles, including most of 
the Pacific Islands, Burma, Shanghai and 
the Malay Peninsula, Miss Rees said. The 
film on India depicts some of the re- 
ligious rites of the Hindus and shows the 
beauties of the country along with some 
of the unpleasant aspects. All of the pic- 


Training 


tures are pre-war, and some of the Pearl 
Harbor scenes were taken just five days 
prior to the Jap bombing. 

“The training of student nurses is of 
great importance in the present war ef- 
fort, as evidenced by the widespread pro- 
gram of the Nurses’ Cadet Corps,” said 
Miss Rees. “There are nurses in training 
today who are not members of this cadet 
corps and require help in completing 
their courses. During the last three years, 
Delta Rho Delta’s scholarship fund has 
enabled some of the girls to complete 
their training and obtain their certifi- 
cates and others to take post-graduate 
work in specialized nursing.” 

Mr. Fisher, born at Cape of Good 
Hope, South Africa, has journeyed 
around the world 14 times, as an adven- 
turer, philosopher, lecturer and business 
man, Miss Rees pointed out. He pioneered 
motion picture distribution in India, 
Burma, Malay, the Dutch East Indies and 
China and took a theatrical troupe 
through those territories. 
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Felix McKnight 


Receives 


Junior Chamber Award 


Selected as the outstanding young 
man of Dallas County for 1943, Felix R. 
McKnight (right), assistant to the man- 
aging editor of The Dallas Morning 
News, is pictured as he received the an- 
nual Distinguished Service Award of the 
Dallas Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
one of five made by Junior Chambers 
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to Texans in January. Presentation was 
made by Governor Coke Stevenson. 

The citation, which outlined Mr. Mc- 
Knight’s activities on which the award 
was based, included these for 1943: 
Chairman of the scrap metal drive; vice 
chairman of the Third War Loan Drive, 
which included additional duties as head 
of the publicity committee for Dallas 
County and resulted in his development 
of such things as a state-wide radio show; 
election to the board of directors of the 
Dallas Community-War Chest because of 
his active interest in public affairs; serv- 
ice as public relations director for the 
Cotton Bowl games, including his de- 
velopment of the idea of $1.10 seats to 
be donated by private citizens to men 
and women in the armed services; and 
newspaper stories for building civilian 
morale and promoting the welfare of the 
community. 


First Federal Savings 
Moves to New Quarters 


The First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association of Dallas has moved into its 
new home at 1706 Main on the ground 
floor of the Mercantile Bank Building, oc- 
cupying quarters that provide double the 
space of its former offices at 219 North 
St. Paul. 

The concern’s new home has a mod- 
ern treatment in arrangement, appoint- 
ments and lighting in keeping with the 
design of the bank building. Greater con- 
venience in location and increased space 
provide needed room for rapidly ex- 
panding business as well as meeting the 
anticipated requirements of the post-war 
period, said N. G. Landrum, president. 

He reported that the association’s loans 
and savings accounts have more than 
doubled within the last five years, with 
reserves and undivided profits gaining 
over 400 per cent during the same period. 
Assets now total $1,818,486.87. 





A. S. Hohenberg, Jr., has been 
elected president of the Dallas Cotton 
Exchange for the ensuing year as suc- 
cessor to James B. Hubbard. Arris 
Owen has been named vice president. 





GRAYSON GILL 


Architect and Engineer 
306 Great National Life Building 
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The Challenging Hour 
Wer our America will be and be- 


come after the war is a picture now 
projected on the screen of the future, 
and, although its details are still clouded 
by the turmoil of war, enough of its out- 
lines has become clear to challenge the 
immediate attention and courage of the 
people of the South- 
west. 

Whether we are 
acutely aware of it 
or not, the pattern 
of a post-war Amer- 
ica is being firmly 
and perhaps immu- 
tably determined by 
the policies now be- 
ing pursued in the 

DALE MILLER conduct of the war. 
That is why every citizen of Texas and 
the Southwest has an immense stake, 
from the standpoint of the future devel- 
opment of his great section of the coun- 
try, in what is taking place right now in 
the nation’s capital. 





As these lines are written, the House 


Small Business Committee, of which 
Congressman Wright Patman of Texar- 
kana is chairman, is considering an ofh- 
cial inquiry into a project recently begun 
to build a gas pipeline from Corpus 
Christi to the industrial area of the North 
and East. It is probable that the notice 
of this hearing, if not the hearing itself, 
will have been made public by the time 
these lines appear in print, and while it 
is not appropriate to speculate on the 
findings of the Committee in advance of 
such a hearing, certain facts in this case 
are elementary and clear. 

Succinctly stated, the principal fact in 
the case is that one section of the country 
should not be permitted to exploit and 
deplete the natural resources of another 
section, particularly when the fuel re- 
serves of the section to be so hand- 
somely served are estimated to be from 
ten to a hundred times as great as the 
fuel reserves of the section gratuitously 
exploited. Expressed in another way, the 
coal reserves of the Northeast are ex- 
pected to last some two thousand years, 
whereas some official estimates hold that 
the gas supply of the Southwest will be 
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A mountaineer took his son to a school 


“My boy’s after larnin’, what dya have?” 
he asked the teacher. 

“We offer English, Trigonometry, Spell- 
ing, etc.,” she replied. 

“Well, give him some of that thar 
trigernometry; he’s the worst shot in the 
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exhausted in something like twenty 
years. Why, then, a gas pipeline from the 
Southwest to the Northeast? 

Regardless of the nature of the facts 
revealed at the proposed hearing, Con- 
gressman Patman and his committee can- 
not fail to render a pronounced service 
to the people of the Southwest by con- 
ducting such a public inquiry. Properly 
publicized, it should awaken Texas to 
the urgency and gravity of its greatest 
economic problem of the moment: How 
to protect the rightful place of Texas 
and the Southwest in the development 
of the better world of the future. This is 
not a meaningless collection of words. 
In reality, Texas’ most important eco- 
nomic problem of the moment is how 
to do that very thing. 

It is unfortunately true that, regard- 
less of what industries and military ac- 
tivities have been brought to Texas by 
the war, Texas’ economic future has been 
placed in jeopardy by many of the war- 
time policies of the Federal Government. 
The matter of the gas pipeline, impor- 
tant though it is, is only one example of 
the manner in which the politically pow- 
erful Northeast has utilized the war, 
whether wittingly or not, to freeze a mold 
of economic development for post-war 
America which enriches itself at the ex- 
pense of less wealthy sections like the 
Southwest. An example which comes in- 
stantly to mind is the constant frustra- 
tion suffered by a reputable group of 
Texans in their effort to establish a steel 
mill at Daingerfield in East Texas. Their 
application was filed before the steel com- 
mittee of the WPB (then OPM) more 
than two years ago, and if ever there was 
a sound and practicable project the Dain- 
gerfield project indubitably was. For 
two years they were given a run-around 
which was remarkable even in this city 
which is fabled for them, and while their 
application was constantly delayed, eight 
or nine later applications for additional 
steel capacity filed by the established 
steel industries of the North and East 
were routinely granted. A steel industry 
in Texas would provide the firm founda- 
tion for industrial development in a great 
new section of the country, and the steel 
committee of the WPB has been and is 
composed of gentlemen from the estab- 
lished steel industries of the North and 
Fast. 

Prior to the war, the manufacturing 
industry of the country hg¢d shown a 
pronounced tendency to decentralize, re- 
suming an economice¢cend which had 
been gaining momentum for a number 
of years until it was arrested by the de- 
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pression. This was not only a hopeful 
development but a sturdy one, as wit- 
nessed by the fact that it was struggling 
ahead despite the crushing burden of 
discriminatory freight rates, and the 
prospect was strong that Texas would 
eventually come into full possession of 
its lusty economic powers. The plunge 
into war, however, and the subsequent 
expenditure of billions of Government 
funds, have enabled the wealthier and 
politically influential sections to seize an 
initiative which may well lead to a 
frozen industrial mold, sternly resisting 
needed decentralization. 


The few years immediately following 
the war are going to witness the greatest 
economic development this nation has 
ever known. The policies which will de- 
termine the nature of that progress and 
the course it will take are in the making 
now. Texas and the Southwest will take 
their rightful place in this march toward 
a better world, or they will allow them- 
selves to be denied that place. It de- 
pends in large measure on the courage, 
the vision, and the vigilance of our peo- 
ple in these vital formative years. 





Dallas Cited 

{Continued from Page 7) 

streets, water supply, sewers, utility serv- 
ices and many other needs. Dallas already 
has found a tremendous potential back- 
ing for postwar employment by every 
type of person, whether he be laborer or 
skilled technician, in its needs for better 
streets, better parks and the development 
of a much larger aviation program. 

A great need in parts of Dallas, though 
not to the extent found in many other 
older cities, is that of eliminating blighted 
areas through a courageous reclama- 
tion program. These sections must be 
cleared out and the land used for new 
building activities. Mr. Bartholomew has 
plans to inject more life into the down- 
town district by proper treatment of obso- 
lete areas and also through improvement 
in traffieways leading into the heart of the 
city. 

The idea of redeveloping reclaimed 
areas on a neighborhood basis will be 
given great stress in the Dallas postwar 
program. The city hopes, through legis- 
lation, to be able to clear away whole 
areas of blighted property and then make 
the land available to private industry for 
rebuilding. Such areas would be re- 
planned as complete neighborhoods with 
residential, recreation and business prop- 
erty all provided in an adequate manner. 
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Some of them would be close to the down- 
town and industrial districts so workers 
can have good homes in pleasant sur- 
roundings near their places of employ- 
ment. 

City officials feel that the municipality 
ready with plans may receive aid from 
the Federal government in carrying out 
the postwar program because of the nec- 
essity for providing employment for mil- 
lions of men and women who will come 
back into civilian life from military activ- 
ities. But the Master Plan will carry a 
program Dallas can handle by itself with- 
out Federal aid. This assistance, if it 


comes, will only enable Dallas to move 
faster on a grander scale and accomplish 
the program earlier. Its absence will not 
affect the ultimate result materially. 

Dallas does not want any leaf-raking 
projects to reappear after the war. The 
Master Plan will provide lasting improve- 
ments of a vastly beneficial nature—mon- 
uments that will stand for years in tribute 
to foresight in planning, during a time 
when actual construction is impossible, 
for the days when work will be impera- 
tive. 

Founded in 1841, Dallas’ growth has 
been based on such activities as livestock 
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raising, agriculture, oil production, 
wholesaling, retailing and: manufactur- 
ing. Wholesaling is a predominant phase 
of the economic life of the city, while 
manufacturing is a big but less important 
factor so far. 

The city is the leading financial center 
of Texas, is the home of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of the Eleventh District and is 
headquarters for the Eighth Service Com- 
mand of the United States Army. It ranks 
among the three most important farm im- 
plement and machinery distribution cen- 
ters and is a leading inland cotton mar- 
ket. It is also the outstanding wholesale 
center of the Southwest and the fourth 


most important insurance center of the 
United States. 

Tomorrow, Dallas leaders hope to in- 
crease the city’s stature in the aviation 
age. The Master Plan forsees a need for 
twenty-one airports and Dallas is out to 
win a place in the vast national and inter- 
national aviation development that will 
follow the war. 

The $50,000,000 program will be car- 
ried out over a period of several years, 
and bonds of from twenty to twenty-five 
years’ life will be issued to pay for it on a 
gradual basis so that the city will not be 
burdened too much financially. 

Dallas already has put its financial 
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house in order by working under a con- 
stant six-year-plan for financing perma- 
nent improvements. This plan has been in 
effect for several years and the city is 
$2,400,000 ahead of the schedule de- 
signed to put the city out of debt and on 
a pay-as-you-go basis in 1975. The six- 
year-plan gives the city leeway to spend 
$1,000,000 a year in new bond money for 
improvements but provides for retirement 
of the old debt at a faster rate. 

Dallas has a tax rate that compares 
very favorably with other cities and a 
good rating from the standpoint of the 
bonded debt. The Dallas ad valorem tax 
rate on property is $2.45 for each $100 in 
assessed valuation based on 53 per cent 
of true value. In the fiscal year which 
closed September 30 Dallas collected 
more than 98 per cent of its current taxes. 
There are few special levies in Dallas, and 
this makes the tax picture even brighter. 

The city’s bonded debt is $33,502,000 
but $2,041,610 in sinking funds brings 
the net debt to $31,460,390 as compared 
to a bonded debt legal limit of $50,000,- 
000. 

Dallas does not want any soup kitchens 
and doles in the postwar world. She is 
not going to throw money away trying to 
prevent them but she is going to build a 
greater city in as economical a manner as 
possible through the medium of advance 
planning. 

If war ends tomorrow Dallas will be 
ready to go with at least $10,000,000 in 
work, including a ten-mile, 200-foot bou- 
levard through the heart of the city, cre- 
ation of a new lake and additional purifi- 
cation and pumping facilities for water 
and miles of street and sewer work. These 
projects will hold the line long enough to 
get other jobs ready. If the war ends day 
after tomorrow, the city will have even 
more jobs ready for bids and there will 
be no chaotic, frenzied efforts to prepare 
jobs for the returning men at the last 
minute. 

Private business also is surveying the 
situation to prepare for a return to peace- 
ful pursuits. Converted war plants will go 
back into civilian pursuits and new indus- 
tries created to arm our fighting men will 
be fitted into the new picture as much as 
possible. 

So Dallas is clearing the decks for 
peace. When it comes, officials will have 
stacks of blueprints and specifications 
ready on dozens of projects, right-of-way 
will be ready where it is needed and all 
that will be necessary will be to award 
contracts and begin the work. 

Dallas is ready and anxious for peace. 
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Membership Service Department 
Busy on Well-Planned Program 
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dding to the 
numerical strength of the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce for maximum effective- 
ness in meeting the indeterminable de- 
mands of the post-war period will be the 
big task of the membership service de- 
partment in 1944. 

Believing that now is the time to build 
for the post-war job ahead, the member- 
ship service department under the direc- 
tion of Mark Hannon, manager, already 
has underway a definite, long-range pro- 
gram for continuous recruiting. The goal 
is to make stronger an organization al- 
ready vigorous and numerically strong. 

Initial step in launching the program 
was the appointment of a strong, active 
membership committee, headed by Wil- 
liam S. Henson, for continuous solicita- 
tion of memberships in preference to 
short intensive campaigns. 

“The stronger the Chamber is now and 
in the future, the better job it can and 
will do in helping Dallas to take maxi- 
mum advantage of the opportunities the 
post-war period will bring,” said Mr. 
Henson, whose committee will be one of 
the most active of the Chamber’s commit- 
tees during the coming year. 

While the membership committee will 
be the nucleus for membership solicita- 
tion, Mr. Henson urged that every mem- 
ber of the Chamber regard himself as 
being in effect on the membership com- 
mittee by working to bring in new mem- 
bers whenever there is an opportunity to 
do so. 

“It is felt that a continuous member- 
ship program will produce a more heal- 
thy, permanent growth than short-term 
drives,” Mr. Henson said. “The need for 
a strong, aggressive Chamber of Com- 
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merce membership is obvious, when it is 
realized that the Chamber is perhaps the 
only permanently organized agency in 
the community equipped to serve as a 
central bureau for correlating viewpoints 
and giving practical aid in the problems 
that will arise with the return to peace- 
time operation. 

“Before Victory is won and the gap is 
bridged to post-war normalcy, the Cham- 
ber will be called upon to undertake many 
jobs of the kind only the Chamber can 
accomplish.” 

Membership emblems for 1944 are 
now being distributed to the members of 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce to be 
affixed to their membership certificates. 
The emblem, which identifies the holder 
as a member in good standing for the en- 
suing year, should be attached to the 
lower left-hand corner of the certificate, 
and the latter should be displayed in a 
prominent place, said Mr. Hannon. Ab- 
sence of the emblem indicates that the 
firm is not currently a member. 





Post-War Opportunities 
(Continued from Page 8) 

Cedar Crest Hats, Incorporated; William 
L. Groth, vice president of Kroehler 
Manufacturing Company; John E. 
Mitchell, Jr., president of John E. 
Mitchell Company; R. W. Blair, Jr., 
president of Jones-Blair Paint and Var- 
nish Company; R. J. Born, factory man- 
ager of National Battery Company; Nor- 
man G. Wolf, district sales manager of 
Willard Storage Battery Company, and 
Horace E. Spalti, president of Olive and 
Myers Manufacturing Company. 

Naturally I talked to executives of 
wholly different backgrounds and ac- 
complishments. Their viewpoints were 
therefore bound to differ, sometimes 
sharply. But on the whole they gave 
ample evidence as to why and how Dal- 
las, after hostilities, may look forward 
to a prolonged period of steady employ- 
ment, adequate payrolls, and mounting 
business volume. 

Mr. Majors sounded the keynote: 
“Dallas is perhaps the only city in the 
United States that has such vast, un- 
developed areas so close in to the heart 
of the city... There is today more in- 
dustrial trackage available than in much 
larger cities ... and it is ripe for devel- 
opment.... Here you will find acreage 


and trackage ranging from a 50-foot lot 
to a 500-acre tract, easily accessible to 
Dallas and in turn to the entire South- 
west.” 

Perhaps such statements are not total- 
ly unexpected. Texas has long been fam- 
ous for its wide-open spaces. Dallas, in 
living up to tradition, exhibits “the 
brightest prospects of any city in the 
nation.” At least that is the viewpoint 
given to Mr. Hudson at the last annual 
realtors’ national convention in Cleve- 
land. 

“When the delegates heard I was from 
Dallas, they flocked around me; they 
realized that Dallas is in the heart of a 
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huge empire as yet almost untouched,” 
Mr. Hudson said. 


This statement is significant, reported 
by a man who last year sold Dallas prop- 
erty at prices approximating $1,000,000. 
It is a tribute to a city only 73 years 
young. Yet Dallas, originally a small 
trading post and incorporated as a city 
in 1871, has grown to become the coun- 
try’s third largest regional market, the 
first in manufacturing in the Southwest. 
Today it attracts attention as “the last 
industrial frontier, the only remaining 
section capable of sustaining manufac- 
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turing where numerous opportunities for 
industries are still to be found.” 

Is it any wonder that during the first 
ten months of 1943 some 70 manufac- 
turing plants located in Dallas despite 
wartime restrictions and obstacles? 
While it is true that quite a few of them 
are engaged directly or indirectly in war 
production, their locating here is addi- 
tional specific evidence of Dallas’ bright 
prospects for the post-war period. To be 
sure, they represent only a fragment of 
the negotiations now going on behind 
the scenes. 

Since Pearl Harbor any number of 
nationally known organizations have 
looked toward Dallas as “the last indus- 
trial frontier.” They have sent engineers 
here, selected sites, and blue-printed 
them, ready for the day when firing 
ceases. For instance, a well-known 
machinery and implement company has 
purchased 25 acres for post-war develop- 
ment. A multi-million dollar corporation 
allied to the automotive industry plans to 
build on a site of some 200 to 300 acres. 
An oil well supply company has selected 
a suitable location. 

Practically all the frontage on High- 
way 77 that can be served with tracks (in 
the Hudnel-Love Field district) has been 
bought up. As Mr. Peeler said: “The in- 
dustrial department of the Katy has en- 
listed the cooperation of the landowners 
and worked with them to the end that 
properties were platted systematically 
and laid out with reference to streets and 
trackage facilities.” The same is more or 
less true of other railroads. 

What are the factors involved? Dallas 
surely offers more than boundless acres 
of land. Otherwise the keen eyes of Amer- 
ican industry would not now be focused 
on Dallas. Factors to be considered in the 
selection of industrial locations are mar- 
ket, labor conditions, transportation facil- 
ities, available industrial property, per- 
sonal reasons, power and fuel, moderate 
rentals, proximity to related industries, 
living conditions, financial aid, taxes, and 
materials, raw and finished. 

Obviously each manufacturer has sep- 
arate and special problems. The factors 
important to one type of industry may be 
incidental to another. But agreement is 
general that “market” is a primary influ- 
ence. And here is how Dallas rates: Dal- 
las is the commercial and financial cap- 
ital of the Southwest. It is the geograph- 
ical center for distribution to Arkansas, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. It is close to the Mexican border. 

“Two million people live within a 
radius of 100 miles of Dallas, 4,000,000 





within 200 miles, and 12,000,000 within 
500 miles,” Mayor J. Woodall Rodgers 
said recently. Dallas contains 14 per cent 
of the Southwest’s population. The South- 
west comprises 13 per cent of the national 
population. It has 17 per cent of its 
wealth within 100 miles of Dallas’ cor- 
porate limits. It has 8 per cent of the 
nation’s expendable income produced in 
Dallas. ‘ 

Is labor a determining factor? If so, 
some 65,000 workers are now engaged in 
war work alone in the Dallas area. Is it 
transportation? Eleven major railroad 
lines, freight lines and several air lines 
serve Dallas. Is it per capita wealth? Dal- 
las retail store sales increases recently led 
the whole country. Is it taxes? Dallas’ tax 
rate is listed as 83rd among some 90 
American cities. And Dallas is in Texas. 
Texas has no state income tax or sales 
tax. 

Is it fuel? “The Southwest leads all 
other sections in natural gas production,” 
Mr. Grant pointed out. “At present, 15 
different types of industry are served by 
natural gas, including cotton gins, can- 
neries, chemical plants, cement plants 
and gypsum products plants. Gas re- 
quires no storage; it functions day or 
night; it is the ideal industrial fuel.” 

Is convenience to raw materials a vital 
factor? While perhaps not decisively in 
the past, it is now a critical matter for 
some companies. This is noticeable since 
the advent of chemurgy, which involves 
the conversion of strategic raw materials 
into industrial products. Texas is the 
nation’s leading raw material state. 

Actually “decentralization” is the key 
to industry’s fateful march westward and 
southward during the last several dec- 
ades. In that period, Ford and General 
Motors decentralized with the establish- 
ment of assembly plants in major mar- 
kets. Sears, Roebuck & Company and 
Montgomery Ward Company followed 
somewhat the same course. So did many 
other corporations. The war simply both 
interrupted and accentuated this trend. 


North American Aviation built a large 
factory in Dallas in line with its plan of 
scattering its plants. One of its objectives 
was security from attack. But there are 
several peacetime reasons for the estab- 
lishment of branch plants in the Dallas 
area. Mr. Born of the National Battery 
Company, builder of automatic replace- 
ment batteries, summed up the situation 
this way: 

“We have eight battery manufacturing 
factories besides the Dallas plant. From 
here we cover Texas, Louisiana, New 
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Mexico and part of Oklahoma. In 1935 
we built a plant here because we found it 
more economical to manufacture than to 
ship from an established factory. We 
began with a production of 500 batteries 
daily. Today it amounts to 2,250 per day. 
Our experience shows us that as soon as 
our output reaches 2,500 per day it is 
time to build a new plant to serve ex- 
panding markets more effectively. Per- 
haps our next step, then, would logically 
be the building of our tenth plant, be- 
tween Texas and California.” 


Mr. Wolf of the Willard Storage Bat- 
tery Company, maker of electric storage 
batteries, expressed these views: “We 
built our large plant here in 1936 in order 
to save on freight rates for our distribu- 
tors. Freight rates for shipping are more 
favorable from Dallas than from the 
home factory in Cleveland. We also 
gained a time advantage. Normally it 
takes eight or nine days to get batteries 
here from Cleveland. With a plant here, 
we effect quick, over-night delivery to our 
distributors at many points. From here 
we can ship by rail or truck to Denver, 
and the shipment will arrive there the day 
after tomorrow. Yet this is one of our 
most distant points of distribution in this 
territory. Thus, distributors may carry a 
smaller inventory, and get a quicker turn- 
over.” 

Mr. Groth of the Kroehler Manufactur- 
ing Company, manufacturer of living 
room furniture, spoke along the same 
lines: “We built our plant here in 1939 
to save our dealers freight charges. This, 
in turn, allows them to meet competi- 
tion.” The Procter & Gamble Company 
established its Crisco plant here in 1914, 
and a $2,000,000 soap plant in 1941. And 
here was this company’s reasoning, aside 
from market considerations: Crisco is 
strictly a cotton seed product. Why, then, 
ship cotton seed oil from Texas and the 
South to Kansas City and Cincinnati to 
be processed, and then ship it back in the 
form of the finished product? 


Mr. Mitchell of the John E. Mitchell 
Company, a leading manufacturer of 
feeding, extracting, cleaning and drying 
machinery for cotton gin plants, ob- 
served: “Although we have a plant in St. 
Louis, we located in Dallas because the 
city is the center of one of the greatest 
cotton producing areas in the world, ex- 
tending from the Carolinas and Virginia 
in the East to California in the West, and 
from Oklahoma and Missouri on the 
North, to the Gulf of Mexico on the 
South.” 


All these comments indicate a broad 
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appreciation of local strategical opportu- 
nities. And a glimpse at the past reveals 
certain definite trends in this area under- 
lying recent industrial progress. First, 
some of our bigger industries started 
from scratch as “warehouse accounts.” 
Such companies as Procter & Gamble, 
Chase & Sanborn, Fleischman Yeast. 
Kroehler Manufacturing Company, Na- 
tional Battery Company and Willard 
Storage Battery Company developed and 
solidified their sales and distribution 
while renting modest warehouse space. 
Their business grew so rapidly they 
eventually built their own plants. And it 
will be noted that many of these factories 
have been built quite recently. The South- 
west is just entering an expansive indus- 
trial stage of its development. 


Here is another “straw in the wind.” 
Last year some 28 millinery manufactur- 
ers in Dallas did a volume of business 
estimated at $6,000,000. Some of these 
firms are seemingly hidden away in 
obscure lofts. Others have streamlined 
display rooms. But they are making orig- 
inal designs, and they sell to eager mar- 
kets both East and West. One large firm 
sells wool felts in every state of the 
Union. In the aggregate the total output 
is surprising. 

That’s why Alice Hughes wrote in the 
Times Herald: “Dallas has thrown New 
York hat leaders into a panic. The crea- 
tors and manufacturers in Dallas, realiz- 
ing that they constitute the third largest 
national source of millinery fashions, 
have determined to make it known na- 
tionally that Dallas is an important style 
center, not only of millinery but of sports- 
wear and spectator fashions as well. 
There is no doubt that regional centers of 
fashion are springing up throughout the 
country, and Dallas ranks with Los An- 
geles in challenging New York as a style 
source.” 


Other industries also reflect factors 
that facilitate trends. How many people 
realize, for example, that Dallas is the 
largest battery producing center west of 
the Mississippi River, excepting Los An- 
geles? Mr. Born declared that, for the 
National Battery Company at least, he 
sees bigger possibilities here than even on 
the west coast. And from a production 
point of view, he continued: “Dallas is 
ideal. Dallas water contains no iron. Iron 
destroys batteries. This is another reason 
why Dallas has become a big center for 
battery manufacturing.” 


In any event, Mr. Hudson discerns a 
tendency, perhaps an outgrowth of the 
national trend, toward regional decen- 


tralization. “St. Louis decentralized its 
industry in smaller towns within a 50- 
mile radius,” he explained. “It obtained 
an adequate supply of labor there, too. 
Dallas could do the same and tap a 
source of labor that ordinarily does not 
come to the city. Nothing is really lost 
because Dallas gets 80 to 90 per cent of 
the volume of business anyway. The 
Chamber of Commerce cooperates just 
as closely in locating industries in nearby 
small towns as in the city proper.” 


Mr. Hudson outlined the possibilities 
in Mesquite and Seagoville; Carrollton 
and Lancaster, within a radius of 20 
miles; Garland, only 12 miles away. 
“Today is a motorized age,” he added. 
“Many industries prefer to become a unit 
around which housing facilities can be 
built. Garland should triple in size. 
Already we have there the Byer-Rolnick 
Hat Company, the Continental Motors 
Corporation, and the Southern Aircraft 
Corporation.” 


The expansion of Dallas industry to 
suburban areas is a healthy sign of grow- 
ing pains. The Haggar Pants Manufac- 
turing Company in 1928 employed only 
some 100 workers. In 1936, it opened a 
plant in Greenville. Two years later it 
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added another plant at Waxahachie. Just 
recently it began manufacturing at Jack- 
sonville. Today it has over 2,500 em- 
ployees in all plants. Dallas is still the 
home plant, and will remain as the ad- 
ministrative center. Other companies, in- 
cluding the Lorch Manufacturing Com- 
pany and Vanette Hosiery Mills, have 
increased their operations, following the 
same general course. 

But just where are the many locations 
for industrial development in Dallas 
proper? What are the features that make 
them inviting? Mr. Peeler summarized 
them conveniently as follows: (1) The 
Hudnel District; where, for example, are 
located Mosher Steel Company, National 
Battery Company, Vitalic Battery Com- 
pany; (2) Air Lawn District: The Coca- 
Cola Company, The Haggar Company; 
(3) Lower Love Field District: Gaylord 
Container Corporation; (4) Upper Love 
Field: Dallas Cotton Mills; (5) Mabel 
and Denton Road District: Vanette Hos- 
iery Mills; (6) Trinity River District in 
South Dallas: Procter & Gamble; (7) 
East Dallas District: Olive & Myers Com- 
pany; (8) Trinity River District in West 
Dallas: Lone Star Cement Company, 
Wyatt Metal and Boiler Works; (9) Oak 
Cliff District: Fleming & Sons Paper 
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Mills; (10) Downtown Wholesale and 
Light Manufacturing District, north of 
Pacific Avenue to the M-K-T railroad 
yards; (11) Downtown District, bounded 
by Jackson Street on the south, Katy 
yards on the north, Texas Company on 
the west, and the Ford plant and Safeway 
warehouse and bakery on the east. Dallas 
plants not listed here are located mostly 
in these diversified districts. 

Of course, choice of a most desirable 
site is dependent on individual require- 
ments. West Dallas is a section devoted 
mainly to heavy industries. Here sound 
and smell do not disturb adjacent com- 
munities. This particular neck of the 
woods is segregated. It does not encroach 
on home developments. Yet it is close 
enough to housing facilities for workers 
to buy or build sightly, moderate-priced 
residences. 

At the other extreme, about four miles 
from Dallas’ main business district, is a 
planned industrial park for light indus- 
tries. It is known as Air Lawn. Here a 
development of originally some 500 acres 
is truly “one of the most unusual and 
beautiful industrial districts in Amer- 
ica.” It has setbacks of green lawns, trees 
and shrubbery. It has protections to 
guard against obnoxious odors, excessive 
noise, and unsightly exteriors. Here, too, 
are convenient communities within easy 
radius for workers. It is next door to 
modest types of homes and handy to aris- 
tocratic Highland Park. 

Here in 1938, Coca-Cola built its big 
plant on a site of some 23 acres. The Hag- 
gar Company, one of the largest manu- 
facturers of pants in the United States, 
established its factory in 1939 on some 
ten acres. In 1941, Joe Franklin Myers, 
candy manufacturer, erected a unique 
structure on one acre. Air Lawn is just 
beginning an intensive development pro- 
gram. Dallas may well be proud of it. It 
is a planned, streamlined, industrial park. 
Possibly no other city of Dallas’ size and 
importance has an available area of com- 
parable attractiveness so close to its 
metropolitan center. : 

Yet even within the very shadows of 
the towering Dallas skyline is a veritable 
domain for future development. This is 
the Trinity River project. In Dallas this 
section includes mostly the West Dallas 
area of some 10,000 acres. 


“Virtually no other city has such an 
area,” Mr. Stemmons reflected, “except 
perhaps New York City with its outlying 
expansive meadows. Here is a gigantic 
stretch of land that will accommodate 
countless light and heavy industries. 





Accessibility is excellent. All rail lines 
run adjacent to it or now cross it. Air- 
port facilities are ready-made. Homes for 
workers are within easy reach. And this 
district, patterned after the Central Man- 
ufacturing District in Chicago, is only a 
matter of a few minutes from downtown 
Dallas.” 

These are some aspects of Dallas’ op- 
portunities as the city looks forward in 
1944 to coming industrial post-war devel- 
opment. But one must not think for a 
moment that industrial expansion will 
not be accelerated by intensive effort 
from within. Right now any number of 
companies are engaged in a host of post- 
war plans to stimulate and increase sales 
once actual conversion from war to peace 
becomes an all-out reality. These plans 
comprise not only establishment of new 
factories but also enlargement and mod- 
ernization of old plants. They include in- 
ternally the introduction of new prod- 
ucts, improvement of old products and 
processes, extension of current markets, 
merchandising innovations, expanded 
sales programs, and increases in promo- 
tional budgets. 

Such activities make news. But only a 
number of them can be recounted here. 
One of these concerns, the Dr. Pepper 
Company, reaching 750,000 dealers and 
through them some 75,000,000 Ameri- 
cans, intends to introduce new coin ven- 
ders after the war. “These venders will 
enable dealers to sell Dr. Pepper at a 
more uniform low temperature,” Mr. 
Bryan, president of the company, re- 
vealed. “This in itself should increase 
sales 200 to 300 per cent. Incidentally, 
we expect to extend our distribution from 
36 to the 48 states.” 

Mr. Lorch of Lorch Manufacturing 
Company, maker of misses’ and junior 
sportswear, advanced a practical idea to 
spur creative selling: “It seems we have 
tended toward standardization, a similar- 
ity in styling, as a result of employing 
designs and designers from New York 
and the Middle West. Yet here we have 
opportunities for a certain spontaneity 
and a freshness of style that would indi- 
vidualize us from the rest of the country. 
Therefore, I have proposed a School of 
Design for Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. Here young people would receive 
training that would fit them to interpret 
the Southwest in realms of design and 
give their talents full sway. This would 
be an attempt to get something different. 
to develop types of original merchandise 
needed not only here, but readily saleable 
all over the United States.” 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Lone Star folks are regular buyers of bonds on pay-roll 
deduction plan. But when special War Loan Campaigns come 
along they invest in extra bonds because they want to back 
their nearly 950 fellow-employees who are in the Armed 
Forces and get them home as soon as possible. 


Lone Star Yas Company. 
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R. G. McCord to Lead 
War Chest Campaign 


Taking over the tremendous job of 
directing the fund-raising for Dallas 
County’s biggest “humanitarian bank,” 
R. G. McCord, general manager of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company for the Southwest, 
has accepted the position of campaign 
chairman for the 1944 War Chest drive. 

President R. R. Gilbert, in making the 
appointment, explained that it has been 
a successful War Chest policy to name 
the campaign chairman far in advance 
of the actual drive, in order that he may 
become thoroughly acquainted with the 
agencies he represents. 

No rookie at this cam»aign’ng busi- 
ness, Bob McCord has already scored two 
successes in leading the large companies’ 
divisions in the 1942 and 1943 cam- 
paigns. His final total during the past 
campaign mounted to 123 rer cent of 
quota. He has served two terms as War 
Chest vice president, and was a member 
of the budget committee in 1942. 


Mr. McCord, recently named a board 
member of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
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R. G. McCORD 


merce, reached his present top-ranking 
position at Sears in the approved Horatio 
Alger style, starting at the bottom as 
stock boy, in 1917. and climbing upward 
step by step. In his capacity as general 
manager of the mail order department 
he heads an organization serving Texas, 
Oklahoma. Louisiana, parts of Arkansas 
and New Mexico. 

As other civic activities, in addition 
to the Chamber directorship, Mr. McCord 
is a director of the Dallas Kiwanis Club, 
member of the Dallas Citizens’ Council, 
past master of the Gibraltar Masonic 
Lodge, a member of the Dallas Athletic 
Club, and is on the board of stewards 
of the Kessler Park Methodist Church. 
He also serves on the board of the Dallas 
USO Council, and is a member of the 
Salvation Army advisory committee. 

“It isn’t an easy job that Chairman 
McCord has accepted, and he is aware of 
it,” said Mr. Gilbert. “But Dallas leaders 
who know him are confident it will be a 
job well done. The McCord record of the 


past is a guarentee for that.” 


Post-War Opportunities 
(Continued from Page 32) 

There are evidences of ingenuity wher- 
ever you turn at the McGaugh Hosiery 
Mills. Mr. McGaugh, president of the 
company, recited how he originated 
direct drug store distribution, the idea to 





pack and seal hosiery in a cellophane 
bag, and the idea of the first fluorescent 
display case. 

“Our plan is to increase our produc- 
tion of women’s hosiery,” he said. “Our 
order is in now for new, automatic ma- 
chinery. We will also make men’s hos- 
iery. Eventually we expect to ship our 
merchandise by cargo planes beyond our 
present markets in 18 states to all over 
the country. We will also enter foreign 
markets, first of all, Mexico, South Amer- 
ica, and Canada.” 

It is encouraging to find concerns now 
preparing to enter global markets at the 
opportune time. The Dr. Pepper Com- 
pany expects a substantial distribution 
in foreign markets within several years 
after the war. Financial comvanies and 
individuals have inquired about fran- 
chises. In Mexico alone the volume of 
these inquiries has increased during the 
last few years about 400 per cent. The 
Jchn E. Mitchell Company expects to 
resume its export business. It anticipates 
widened markets especially in Mexico, 
Brazil, Argentina, Turkey, and Russia, 
wherever cotton acreage is the greatest. 
These are only two examples among 
many, one a producer of consumer prod- 
ucts, the other of capital goods. But all 
along the line the expectancy is some- 
what the same. 

After the war. what? Today we are 
turning out bombs, shells, and airplanes. 
We are building scores of pre-fabricated 
huts and sending them to military out- 
posts all over the world. Tomorrow we 
will be fashioning plastics from sawdust 
and plywoods from red gum. We will be 
exporting new products to undreamed-of 
markets. We will produce more for home 
consumption. As Mr. Mitchell stated: 
“Texas industry should be able to pro- 
duce to good advantage for Texas con- 
sumption many of the commodities now 
coming to us from a thousand miles 
away.” 


Our highways are broadening. Our 
skyways are lengthening. Our trade hori- 
zons are expanding. In a sense all three 
will undergo a parallel development in 
tomorrow’s world. Express highways on 
land and swift cargo freighters in the 
air will speed up transportation and link 
closer together the far flung corners of 
America. Dallas will be measured not in 
miles, but in minutes. As a result this city 
will appear even more attractive as a key 
point of decentralization in industry, 
closer than ever to the home base of 
operations. 
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There’s a New Glow in Texas Skies Tonight 


South of Waco, the Texas sky 
reflects the glow from the fiery fur- 
naces of America’s newest and most 
modern glass container plant. 

Construction of the plant was 
started by Owens-Illinois before we 
entered the war. Now it goes into 
operation at a time when glass con- 
tainers are more urgently needed 
than ever before for the transporta- 
tion of vital products. 

Servin'g industries of many kinds, 
this new Owens-Illinois glass con- 
tainer plant typifies the progress 
that has been made by the South- 
west in enlarging its manufacturing 
facilities and adding further to its 
other great natural resources—agri- 





The men and women of this new Waco 
industrial unit take pride in the essential 
part they play in filling the nation’s 
wartime needs. For glass containers, 
made of noncritical materials, are more 
important than ever in distributing 
products of all kinds to our armed 
forces and to the home front as well. 


culture, lumber, minerals and oil. 


Throughout Texas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico and Louisi- 
ana, you can see almost daily new 
manufacturing and processing 
plants that are creating this essen- 
tial part of the Southwest’s economy 
—a new and vitalizing factor in its 
constantly growing prosperity. 
Some, such as dairies and beverage 
bottlers, serve their local areas. 
Others send their products into 
many states, near and far. 

Owens-Illinois dedicates its new 
Waco plant to the service of indus- 
tries in the Southwest. With them 
we share a deep-rooted confidence 
in the future of this great region. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


GLASS COMPANY...WACO, TEXAS 


General Offices, Toledo, Ohio 


Factories in: Alton, Ill., Bridgeton, N. J., Charleston, W. Va., Clarion, Pa., Columbus, Ohio, Fairmont,W.Va., Gas City, Ind., Huntington, W.Va., Streator, IIL; 
Terre Haute, Ind., Glassboro, N. J., Los Angeles, Calif., Oakland, Calif., Muncie, Ind., Baltimore, Md., Chicago, Ill., McKees Rocks, Pa., Toledo, Ohio 
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This is Your “Battle Flag” 
HERE AT HOME 





























Every patriotic American will 
want to display this emblem 
at home—on his front door or 
in his window. It is the red, 
white and blue sticker that 
says you have done your part 
in the 4th War Loan. 


WE BOUGHT EXTRA WAR BONDS 


Display your colors now! 


URING this 4th War Loan Drive you are 

again asked to do something extra to help 
smash the Axis. Your part is to invest in at 
least one extra hundred dollar Bond. But don’t 
stop there if you can do more. For remember— 
no matter how many Bonds you buy—no mat- 
ter what denominations they are—you get back 
on maturity $4 for every $3 you invest. And 
that’s on the word of Uncle Sam, creator of the 


safest investment the world has ever known. 

So before you look into your wallet— Loox 
INTO YOUR HEART. Your company, the place 
where you work, has been given a quota to 
meet in this 4th War Loan Drive. Do your 
part to help meet this quota. And remember, 
millions of America’s fighters are waiting for 
your answer, your pledge that you are backing 
them to the limit. 


Lol Ad BACK THE ATTACK ! 
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